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Activity of Thought among Farmers, 


The instalment given this week of the pro- 
ceedings of the State Farmers’ Convention at 
Paris, furnishes a very good idea of the activ- 
ity of thought manifest at the meeting, and the 
range of the discussion participated in by those 
present. What would have been thought “ 
such a convention of farmers ten years ago. 
and what would have been thought even no 
longer a period back, of the meetings of our 
farmers’ clubs which are now held in almost 
every town in the State, and which furnish the 
best portion of the attendance at such conven- 
tions? Do we not see evidences that thought 
and intelligence rule the farm and the work- 
shop? Is there not an indication of inquiry 
and investigation into the principlesand where- 
fores of agriealture in all its branches not be- 
fore visible among us? And by the inereased 
attendance at these meetings, and the steady 
progress of our farmers in the knowledge and 
practice of their business, do we not see the 
result of years of unceasing labor on the part 
of conductors of the agricultural press, the 
managers of agricultural societies and all who 
have in any way contributed towards advane- 
ing the cause of an educated and more intelli- 
gent labor in industrial pursuits? 

Nor is this movement confined alone to our 
State, 
Hampshire and Vermont, farmers’ conventions 
similar to that just held at Paris, have recent- 
ly been held; the American dairymen have 
been in session at Utica, N. Y., the New Eng- 
land milk producers in Boston, the Pennsylva- 
nia horticulturist in Philadelphia, the farmers 
of Illinois at five different points in that great 
State, and those of New York will assemble at 
Albany on the 14th inst. We have before us 
at this writing the programmes of several of 
these meetings, and have been not a little sur- 
prised at the great range of subjects and at 
their high character, brought forward for con- 
sideration. To have believed, ten years ago, 
that an audience of farmers would be capable 
of understanding, appreciating and taking part 
in the discussions of such topics, would have 
seemed almost incredible. See the names of 
some of the lecturers—Profs. Caldwell and 
Willard of Cornell University, Dr. Asa Fitch, 
A. 8. Fuller, Thomas Meehan, Josiah Hoopes, 
Dr. Gregory, President of the Illinois Indus- 
trial University, Dr. Miles of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, Mr. Joseph Harris, John 
Stanton Gould, Simon Brown, T. S. Gold, and 
a score of names not less distinguished. Look 
now at some of the subjects :—Market Fairs, 
Forestry, Vegetable Physiology, Planting by 
Machinery, Our Railways and our Farmers, 
Fungous Plants, Sewerage and Irrigation, Cat- 
tle Feeding, Internal Structure of Plants, Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry, Manufacture of Con- 
densed Milk, and more than fifty others ot a 
scientific or practical nature. Who can say, 
looking over this list, that it does not present 
topics demanding as high scholarship and as 
Tipe attainments as those presented for consid- 
eration hy any body of learned gentlemen—or 
that the speakers themselves will not take 
equal rank with the distinguished educators 
in other departments of thought and science. 
And to show the audience which these meet- 
ings design to reach, there is appended to one 
announcement these words :—‘*Please post 
this in barn, shop, or other convenient place.” 
And those who live in shops or barns and up- 
on the farms of this great country of ours, are 
by means of these conventions and lectures and 
discussions, and by the diffusion of intelligence 
through the press, taking a higher and more 


In Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 


honorable rank in the world’s work and at-| ? 


taining unto a more intelligent and influential 
citizenship. May the good work still go on— 
and let every farmer, and every mechanic and 


every laboring man say, AMEN. 
2 © o--—__ 


The Holstein Stock at Togus. 


We did not have room in our last issue to 
refer to the advertisement of Mr. Douglas, 
Superintendent of the farm of the National 
Military Asylum near this city, announcing to 
the farmers of Maine the terms of the import- 
ed Holstein—not Dutch—ball ‘“Ploen’’ for the 
season of 1872, 

It is to be regretted that more farmers did 
not take advantage of the offer made by Mr. 
Douglas last season. Had they done so, they 
would now be receiving from ten to fifteen dol- 
lars net for their calves by “‘Opperdoes 6th,’ 
Which is the price of one and two year old 
“‘serubs.”” We are informed that the calves, 
especially the heifers are wanted at the Asy- 
lum, and are assured that the offer of Mr. 
Douglas in his advertisement is made in good 
faith and will be carried out. Ina note re- 
cently recently received from Gen. Tilten he 
says : 

‘These Holsteins meet the demand for milk 
and cheese, for beef and for working cattle. 
Jerseys are superior to them for butter; no 

other breed is superior to them in any sense. 
Perhaps I should say that Devons are superior, 
as oxen, but then they are inferior in the dai- 
ry; and let me tell you that the dairy is to re- 
deem the agriculture of Maine, if anything 
will. My two cows are now giving abo ut sey- 
enty pounds of milk a day.” 


TT i 


Editorial Notes, 


To our subscriber who asks if the seed of| tracted my attention especially, not only be- 


Alsike clover should be sown with grain or 


alone, we reply that it should be sown after 


Poultry Sketches---No, 1. 





Introductory, 

What prettier sight about the farm house 
and even the village home, than a fine flock of 
fowls? None, certainly. There is beauty, 
pleasure and profit connected with them. rf 
is delightful to see a large number of beautiful 
domesticated birds about the buildings; it 
gives a cheerful; home-like aspect to the scene; 
yea, further, there isa charming picturesque- 
ness about it, which without them is entirely 
wanting. No substantial farm house can af- 
ford to do without them. And even villagers 
and eity people by keeping a few select fowls 
would to some extent combine the advantages 
of city and country and afford themselves much 
pleasure. 

Profits of Poultry Keeping. 
Poultry if rightly managed, may prove one 
of the wisest investments on the farm, and it 
is strange that farmers do not go into this 
branch of husbandry more than they do. Eggs 
and poultry most always command quick sales 
and high prices; at least, such prices as are, 
in the main, remunerative. And the labor of 
taking care of them is both light and agreea- 
ble, and can be performed by the junior mem- 
bers of the family. No food produced on the 
farm is so highly palatable and nutritious at 
all seasons as poultry; and I venture to say 
that no stock will make such quick returns or 
with so little labor and expense. Left to them- 
selves, of course they are unprofitable, and 
will not lay half the year round. Why not 
bestow more care and skill in the management 
of poultry? 

Mr. Lewis in his admif&ble work says, ‘‘We 
have often wondered why our rural population 
do not rear fowls more universally than they 
do. It has been demonstrated, beyond a per- 
adventure, that they can be reared with little 
expense by nearly every housekeeper, and can 
be made to pay an hundred fold on the invest- 
ment. Not only can this be done by our rural 
population, but also by those living in cities 
and villages. Having had several years expe- 
rience in rearing fowls in a city, we can speak 
understandingly on the subject.”’ 
Mr. Lewis says further, ‘‘In villages there 
can be no excuse whatever for not breeding 
fowls successfully and profitably. In nearly 
all the small villages in Europe fowls are bred 
by tenants; their children make pets of them. 

yherever there is a cottager’s family living on 
potatoes, or better fare, may be seen a little 
pent house with nests of straw or hay for the 
fowls to lay in, and a speculation in eggs and 
chickens sought. It is said that Americans 
are shrewd; then why not demonstrate their 
shrewdness in this matter? We know from 
past experience, that there is no money fost in 
keeping and rearing a few fowls, and a great 
deal of pleasure and profit is derived from it.’’ 
I will give an extract from Geyelin’s Poul- 
try Breeding, as one more case in point :—‘*A 
universal notion prevails that poultry cannot 
possibly be bred with profit except on farms, 
and then only when bred im large quantities. 
This is a most mistaken idea, as a few heads of 
poultry will yield proportionately as much 
profit as any larger numbers. In general, the 
management of poultry is considered of too lit- 
tle importance, and is left pretty well to 
chance; it is true that of late years the poul- 
try exhibitions have created a taste for poul- 
try breeding; but this is confined solely to 
amateurs and what may be called fancy poul- 
try breeding. Yet, among all domestic ani- 
mals, the fowl isin proportion to its cost or 
keep, the most ‘profitable and useful.’’ This 
is @ pretty strong statement, but Geyelin says 
he will prove it by actual figures before he 
closes his book. 
How Poultry Keeping may be made Suc- 

cessfal. 
Very likely he might prove it to the satis- 
faction ot himself, but I doubt somewhat his 
ability to prove it to the satisfaction of every- 
body. People are a little cautious about in- 
vesting in poultry, and justly so, from the fact 
that too many vague and extravagant rumors 
ave been circulated by visionary people, and 
some have embarked in the enterprise just for 
the novelty of it or because the "se was on, 
and, having no taste for the business and no 
appliances and conveniences to carry it on, of 
course they made complete failures, and those 
failures have had their effect. One of the le- 
gitimate results was to prejudice the public 
mind against the keeping of fowls, and to thor- 
oughly frighten a good many sensible people. 
But the fact is, that if a person has taste and 
judgment in poultry breeding, has good, warm, 
comfortable quarters, has everything conyen- 
ient and gives them his or her own personal su- 
pervision, then the business may become both 
leasant and profitable. I have not the least 
doubt of this. We raised the past summer 
seventy-six chickens with but very little trou- 
ble and expense, and we lost only three. Those 
we have on hand—and there are fifty—are in 
wpe health and very hardy. We have not 
nad one diseased fowl. Some of the pullets 
commenced laying in October, and six are lay- 
ing now regularly. They are fed three times 
a day, mostly on ccrn and barley. Sometimes 
a change is made, and they have warm, soft 
food, wheat bran and corn meal scalded and 
mixed together, and they also have the scraps 
and waste bits from the house with plenty of 
lime and gravel; we give them a box of ashes 
and sand to roll and dust themselves in, where 
they have grand fun, and then they are fur- 
nished clean, fresh water every day. Wegive 
our fcwls all the attention we do our other 
stock, and we claim that it pays. We have 
also made since they were housed in the fall 
more than six barrels of hen manure, which is 
worth certainly $3.00 per barrel. I am confi- 
dent that the eggs they lay and the manure 
made will more than pay their keep through 
the winter. We have a Buff Cochin hen that 
laid nearly all summer, and every dozen of her 
eggs averaged two pounds. One of our Light 
Partridge hens performed exploits worthy of 
note, but [ must reserve them for another 
chapter. 
A description of some of the leading breeds 
with their general characteristics, merits and 
demerits, may be acceptable to the readers of 
the Farmer who have not the facilities for ob 
taining such information; therefore I will do 
the best I can and give a faithful, unbiased ac- 
count of the various breeds, commencing with 
the Brahmas in my next article. 
Hallowell. W.P.A. 
> 
For the Maine Farmer. 

“A Talk about Homes”—Reviewed. 


"The article by ‘‘Farley,”’ in a late number 
of the Farmer, upon the above subject has at- 


cause cf its great importance, in my estima- 
tion, but in the treatment of it by the corres- 
mdent. He says home is ‘spot that should 





the grain has been sown and hariowed in. 
Seven pounds of seed with four quarts of tim- 
othy is a sufficient quantity for an acre, and 
after it is sown go over the field with a roller. 

Dr. Ryland T. Brown, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been appointed chemist of the Department 
of Agriculture, and has entered upon the dis- 


charge of his duties. 


An old subscriber in Cumberland county 
tells us how he raised the money this hard 
He sold half a 
ton of hay for $20, and with it purchased 
eighteen bushels of meal, which he considers 
as good as one ton of hay, for $17.10. This 
left him $2.90, and after paying for the Farm- 
zr in advance for 1872, he had 90 cents pocket 


year, to pay for the Farmer. 


money left. He feels happy and contented. 
Our account of the 
ers’ Uonvention in this week’s issue, termi 


would hav> taken up more of our 


space than | At ¥ sex.should they be expected to 4+ 
We felt like appropriating to it. One issue | ™2"4 Severs? I would suggest that it. should 


of the Farm- 


x i ” 
nates in the middle of the afternoon of the pursuit of amusement. 


third day. To have published the entire pro- . : 
ceedings of the afternoon, including a report | Considered by all your readérs as having the 
of the lengthy paper by Mr. Lucus, member 

from Somerset, and the discussion following, 


beautified by refinement and the graces 
which ps Bie a Christian civilization, so 
that it shall be to each and every member of 
the family, of all places on earth ‘the dearest.’ ”” 
To that sentiment, I give my fullest and most 
cordial assent, and would urge its importance 
upon all, whether old or young, parents or 
children. He says also “farmers, as a class 
give too little attention to their homes,” I do 
not doubt it; bat whether they are more at 
fault, in this respect, than other classes, I 
doubt somewhat. But let us farmers try to 
amend. Let us look the mattér over, and’ see 
~ ok we may make our homes what they ought 
to be. 

‘Conduct your work in such a manner as to 
combine a little resreation with labor.’’ Good 
advice, farmers; follow it. ‘‘Allow a holiday 
to drop in occasionally.’’ That is good, too, 
but I have known boys to overdo tue thing and 
indifference 





room, if | the middle of last ’ 
a that gi six feet four inches, and whose live i 


sentiment”’ is a geod thing in a family, and 
therefore, we ought to buy a large amount of 
books of various kinds, for them, give them 
ample time for study, which with example, 
will produce the desired result. But be care- 
ful of too much church-going; it has been the 
spoiling of so many families, that it seems 
strange ple will persist in the practice, 
even in these progressive days, when we can so 
lainly see that ‘*the tones of a church bell,”’ 
oster ‘everything bigoted and selfish, narrow- 
minded and intolerant.’’ I have not seen the 
poem wherein Simon Dole is spoken of, but 
presume he is taken for a representative char- 
acter, and I would advise all parents to shun 
his selfishness, meanness, and that old-fashion- 
ed practice of as wal in the family, mornin’ 
an’ night.’’ ‘Neither is it obligatory to keep 
cards, dancing or innocent amusement away 
from the house.’’ It will be useless for you 
to try, for the cards have sucha way of ‘‘lurk- 
ing around the neighborhood” that the young 
folks will be sure to find them. I have known 
families brought up without cards, who ‘‘made 
out tol’able well in the world,’’ but they are 
exceptions, and generally lack the ‘‘true re- 
ligious sentiment.’’ Dancing will be lurking 
around too, and the young people will find that 


and demand a chance to practice it. There- 
fore patronize the dancing-master. 
Now for the basis of this system. ‘*Inteili- 


gence is the foundation of aii that is noble, 
enerous and good in our homes;’’ then, dear 
Tiends, as you value these blessings, both for 
yourselves and your children, cultivate the in- 
tellect. It is as true now, as it has been in 
all ages of the world, that those who are most 
intelligent and foremost in all that is good, 
noble and virtuous, and have ‘‘greater respect 
for humanity and Divinity.” Attend well, 
then, to the system of ‘‘Farley;’’ build upon 
the foundation of intelligence only, and then 
expect that when you are ‘“‘going down the 
horizon of existence,’’ (wherever that is,) you 
‘can frequently grasp the hand that shall be 
a blessing to cheer’’ you. J. M. dr. 
> © oe 

For the Maine Farmer, 


Sugar Beets---Another Report. 





The seed of the American Improved Impe- 
rial Sugar Beet, which was received from you 
last spring, was planted with the fullowing re- 
sult : 
I had no land of a suitable character which 
was in exactly the right condition for such a 
crop ; accordingly a corner of the garden was 
selected, somewhat shady and not very rich. 
They were planted after directions given in the 
New England Farmer by a gentleman in Ver- 
mont who raises large quantities. ‘The ground 
was ridged, and the seed planted on the ridges, 
rows two feet apart, and plants thinned to one 
foot. The seed came up well and the plants 
made rapid growth till checked by the severe 
drought. 
I also received from the Department of Ag- 
riculture a package of the Yedow Oval Man- 
gel Wurtzel seed. They were planted in the 
— manner, and side by side, of the sugar 

et. 
The ground occupied by each kind was meas- 
ured, their product weighed and the “amount 
figured to the acre. The sugar beet yielded at 
the rate of forty-six tons thirty-five pounds to 
the acre, and the mangel wurtzel at the rate of 
thirty-nine tons five hundred and_ thirty-seven 
pounds tothe acre. Though the yield was 
large, still under more favorable conditions of 
soil and season it could be largely increased. 
{ have prepared a larger area for next spring’s 
—— shallagain try the two kinds side 
by side, but the larger area will be given to 
the sugar beet. It will be seen that an im- 
mense amount of stock food was grown to the 
acre, and when we take into account the yalue, 
the necessity, of some succulent ford to accom- 
pany the dry hay and straw, it is believed that 
too little attention is given to root crops. In 
ordinary seasons, in the economy of feeding a 
ton of average gery bed hay may well be ex- 
changed for a ton of beets. This ton of beets 
may be raised on a vastly less area than will be 
required for the hay. The aim should be to 
grow a larger amount of stock food on a limit- 
ed area. Z. A. G. 
© 

For the Maine Farmer. 


Agricultural Intelligence. 





New Farms in Aroostook County. 

Can I get a farm in Aroostook, and will 
Maine men get them as cheap as foreigners do. 
I have a few hundred dollars and should like 
to get mea home, as Iam tired of working 
out. Iam thirty-three years old, have a wife 
but no children. Now [should like for you 
to tell me just what todo and when it would 
be the best time to go. Is it cold there, and 
could I get a farm near any road, or one with 
some improvements on it. [am not afraid of 
work,as [ have always been used toit. It 
you will please answer this through your pa- 
per, I shall ever feel grateful. [We refer this 
query to some of our Aroostook county cor- 
respondents, who will no doubt be able to 
answer it ina more satisfactory manner than 
we can do.—Eb. ] A Supscriser. 





Lincoln County Steers. 

Mr. a Norris of Damariscotta, has 
two pairs of two-year-old steers which, we 
think, it would be hard work to match, even 
in Kennebec county, so famous for its large 
oxen and steers. One yoke girths six feet seven 
inches, and weighs 2835 pounds ; the other 
yoke girths six feet six inches, and weighs 
2470 pounds. Both yokes are handsome, well 
proportioned and well put together. 
SuBSCRIBER. 


Milk to a Pound of Butter. 


How much milk does it take for a pound of 
butter? From fifteen quarts of milk I have 
made two and one-half pounds of butter. The 
cow is a grade Durham, three years old—feed, 
one quart corn and ceb meal per day, with 
early cut hay and occasionally a few roots. 
Come, brother farmers, experiment and give 
us the results through the Farmer. 
Cornish, Jan. 20,1872. F. B. Guerimu. 





“Lost Nation’? Wheat. 
S. H. Beal, Esq., one of the best farmers in 
this vicinity, has a plenty of this variety at 

resent vat $3 per bushel; post office address, 

hillips. Mr. Beal has been on one farm 
about forty years, and during th.s time has 
never purchased a barrel of flour unless he has 
sold wheat enough to twice pay forit. He 
raised the past season two acres of the ‘*Lost 
Nation’’ variety which produced thirty bushels 

r acre. 8. Dit. 

Phillips. 

Please inform T. E. Meade, that there isa 
plenty «f ‘‘Lost Nation’’ wheat in this town, 
and it can be purchased for what it is worth 
to grind into flour. 
seventeen bushels on seven acres of land the 
past year. M. E. Rice harvested one hundred 
and Cetp-ne bushels. Trap FenpErson. 

Stetson. 

I have seed of the ‘‘Lost Nation’ variety of 
a for sale at $2.50 bushel. I raised 
the 
acre. It took the first premium at the - 
hoc County fair, as the best imen of seed 


wheat. ILLIAM Gross. 
Bruswick. _ 
T have fifty bushels of the ‘‘Lost Nation’’ 


wheat, that I will sell for $2.50 per bushel. 

Read field. Samugt G. Foca. 

What a Farmer says about a Mower. 

Charles M. of South Orrington, 
writes :—‘“I like the Meadow King Mower ; 
my horses like it; it goes easy and steady— 
cuts equally well going slow or fast, ani I have 
been unable to chog or break it. There are 
other good machines, but there are points pe- 
culiar to the Meadow King that render it, to 
my mind, superior to any other mower I ever 
saw.”” 


Somerset County Steers and Colts. 
ing steers, one year old 
the Durham breed, 





I raised one hundred and | p} 


past season twenty-eight bushels from an | froth 


From our Correspondents. 


Another Letter from Mr, Robert Waxey. 


Thad come in from the barn and was piling 
more wood upon the fire, for the night was cold. 
My wife was deeply engaged in reading a newspa- 
per, and had dropped her knitting work upon the 
floor. I noticed that Tommy had picked it up, 
had pulled out the needles and was enjoying him- 
selfin a very quiet manner by unraveling the 
yarn which he was winding upon a spool. I 
thought it best not to disturb him, his satisfaction 
seemed so complete. 

“Stephen, iook here;’’ my wife began. And I 
looked her squarely in the face. I pretended not 
to see Tommy. ‘“‘The Woman’s Department has 
triumphed at last,’’ she continued, “‘and Iam 
glad of it.’’ 

“The Woman’s Department has triumphed,’ I 
repeated slowly and inquiringly; ‘‘what depart- 
ment of woman has triumphed, and what has it 
triumphed over ?”’ 

~“There, upon my word, Stephen, you are as dull 
asever. Now don’t, I beg of you, go over to 
York’s and tell them—’’ 

“*Mr. York’s, I suppose you mean, my dear,’’ I 
broke im; for the fact is Mr. York’s family is an 
excellent one. To be sure they tell some hard 
things about Mr. York—how awful severe he is 
with his children, never allowing them a hand- 
sled, and keeping them at work sawing and carry- 
ing in wood, and my wife says Mrs. fork hasn’t 
had a new dress for three months, while he spends, 
it is said, twenty dollars a year for tobacco. But 
of course these are matters that don’t o rn us, 
I corrected my wife however, from principle. I do 
like to see any man Mistered, whether he be poor 
or rich, black or white. Andas Jane was listen- 
ing to what I said I deemed it a good opportunity 
to impress the lesson upon her, and took occasion 
to say just what [ have been telling you, Mr. Ed- 
itor. Now my wife must have been very busy tak- 
ing up the stitches Tommy had pulled out—poor 
fellow, if he would always pull out stitches, or get 
into some other mischief whenever my wife gets 
talking as she did then, what a mercy it would be 
to me—for the fact is, she didn’t seem to mind that 
[ had caused her any interruption whatever, but 
kept on— 

**Don’t tell them Stephen, that a department of 
woman has triumphel—they don’t take the 
Farmer, and they wouldn’t know what you would 
mean. Besides, the girls would very likely make 
fun of you, and it would get to be a by-word in 
the neighborhood as it did when you said—’’ 

The fact is, gettiny made fa. of is one of my 
wife’s great bug-bears. But as I did not want her 
to repeat what T had once said in great innocence, 
which caused much levity among the young folks 
in the district, I replied interruptingly, 

**Well, if a woman’s department has triumphed, 
or ifa department of woman has triumphed, I’m 
glad of it.’’ 

This I said, Mr. Editor, not becauseI really was 
glad, for I don’t care much about itany way; but 
I said it to please my wife. But seriously, the 
man who has to manage things in this way to 
please his wife, or who has a wife that it is neces- 
sary for him to try to please to get along smooth- 
ly, is an object of commiseration. lie can’t do or 
say just what he wants to himself, unless he stops 
and thinks if his wife will be pleased or not, at 
what he is about to say. And when I see a man 
who speaks right out frank and honest just what 
he wants to—of course in a proper and gentleman- 
ly way—without first stopping to see if it is likely 
to touch his wite’s feelings, as the phrase is, which 
I don’t exactly understand, I feel just like shaking 
hands with hin. He’s my man for thirty days at 
least. Between you and me, Mr. Editor, [ didn’t 
begin right with Patience—that’s what’s the mat- 
ter with me. 

I had turned round to go out of the room for 
something, I have forgotten what, just as I said 
this, when my wife spoke: 

“Stephen, the editor has crowded out the farm- 
ers’ column this week. There is nothing in the 
paper about manures, or feeding pigs, or grass- 
hoppers, and the meteorology tables, which are 
always put in just the same every few weeks, are 
among the missing—and the Woman’s Column is 
putin full length. But I’m mad to think for just | 
doing this once, he calls himself magnanimous! | 
Magnanimous, to be sure! Women can write bet- | 
ter pieces than men, any day, Stephen; and be- 
cause he is forced into ; iving us rights which we 
demand, he thinks it a great act of concession on 
his part. I should like to let him know that I, for 
one, resent it scornfully. He can’t come it over 
me with his under-handed compliments, aimed 
only at himeelf, and I’m glad we’ve triumphed, 
Stephen, yes, we.’? And my wite’s white eyes 
blazed considerably. 

Now [ thought I would tell you about my wife’s 
opinion, Mr. Editor, and advise you that if you 
want to please her and the women generally, and 
if you have any regard for the domestic happi- 
ness of one of your subscribers, who has always 
paid in advance for his paper, never, again, leave 
out the Woman’s Department. And if you don’t 
have anything on hand just appropriate to put in- 
to it, priut the big letters at the top, and put in 
something—it won’t make much difference what. 

Rowert WAXEY. 

P. S. L open my letter this morning to say that 

r old Aunt Nabby Wiggin is dead. She was 
found dead in her bed yesterday morpring. Dear 
old soul, she won’t trouble anybody who is sick, 
any more with thumping her chair on the floor, 
or telling stories about her early trials, which ev- 
eryone in the neighborhood knew by heart. But 
she was a kind old lady, and has gone to that land 
where there is no sickness, and where a new song 
—or story—will be put into her mouth. She nev- 
er came to our house after eee John Henry died 
—I wish she had now, and I’m sorry I said what 
I did about heronce in your paper. Do younever 
scratch oyt some things your subscribers write 
you, before printing their letters? R. W. 





Where is Your Boy!—A Word to Parents, 


There is cne thing about the care and bringing 
up of boys to a respectable and honorable man- 
hood, that I scarcely ever see mentioned, and that 
is, the habit that some parents have, of letting 
their sons go to the stores (that is if it is a village, 
or a place that contains stores), to hang around 
them all the evening, night after night. Why, I 
had almost said it was equal to being brought up in 
the street, as far as their morals areconcerned. It 
isa lamentable, but ‘over true’’ fact, that many men 
or those who pass for men, (gentlemen they can- 
not be called) will congregate at stores in the even- 
ings, sit and tell obscene stories, swear, lie, smoke 
and chew tobacco, and many of them would even 
drink, if it were allowable; while all the time, 
those boys whose ote are foolish enough to let 
them go there, will stand and listen, and in a short 
time learn to imitate aheir vices; and in fact, even 
go farther in their vulzarity and wickedness than 
their instructors; until, in many country village 
stores, it would be almost impossible for any de- 
cent person, man, woman or child to go without 
hearing something that is shocking to their sense 
of modesty and propriety. In fact, it s:ems al- 
most as though many of our country village stores, 
were taking the place (in the evening, at least) of 
our old-fashioned bar-rooms, with the exgeption 
of drinking; and [don’t think many parents that 
care anything about their children’s welfare would 
care to have their sons spend their evenings in 
them. I wish to urge it upon ail parents as a 
duty they owe both to themselves and their neigh- 
bors, to keep their sons at home evenings, and try 
and interest them in something higher and nobler 
than can be learned at the stores. A. B. 

Monroe. 


Cleansing Old Silk. 

Take an old kid glove no matter, what color, or 
how dirty, boil it in a pint of whiter until it is 
quite tender. Take a sponge and dip in the liquor 
dampen and iron the silk .on the wrong side—it 
will look nearly as well as new. 

A Pretty Rag Carpet. 


Prepare your rags as every woman knows how, 
by cutting and sewing neatly. Then if you want 
it to look extra nice have a few bright colors to 
stripe in, but have one color for the foundation or 
a wide stripe. In this stripe you can form a va- 
riety of figures by cutting some bright colored 


pieces about an inch in length, and putting them 
ou the top of the rags. The warp “— os in 


ace. 
Milo. 





Receipts from Cousin Eunice. 


Marsie Cake—Licut Parr. One and a half 
cups white sugar, 14 cups butter, § — weet 
milk, 4 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cream of taftar, 
24 cups flour, and the whites of 4 eggs beaten to a 


Dark Part. One and a half cups brown sugar, 
4 cup butter, the same of sweet milk, § teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon cream of tartar, 24 cups of flour, 
yolks of 4 » Spices to suit in the dark part. 
Granam Cakes. One egg, 2 cups cold water, 1 
teaspoon sugar, a little salt, (bake in iron roll 
pans), mix the thickness of fritters. This makes 
nice breakfast cakes. Cousin Eunice. 
Orono. 


Two Good Receipts. 

I will send some receipts which may prove use- 
ful to some of the ladies who read the Woman’s 
De ent. ; 

Cake. One cup of butter, 1 cup sour milk, 
2 cups white sugar, 4 cups flour, 3 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, flavor with lemon or nutmeg; bake 2 
hours in a moderate oven. 

Suaar CookIEs. - and 7 half cups of sour 
milk, 24 cw sugar eggs, teaspoon 
—_ Se gue with, lemon, flour cooneh to 
rol . @ 
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Seconp Day—AFTERNOON. 


Gould on the Treatment of Grass 
Lands. 


In the afternoon Mr. John Stanton Gould, 
lecturer on ‘‘The Philosophy of Agricultural 
Mechanics”’ at Cornell University, delivered 
an able, practical and scientific lecture on the 
‘*Management of Meadows and Pastures.” 

The value of the grass crop of our country, 
amounting to more than five hundred millions 
of dollars annually, was first considered; its 
magnitude, its importance, and the results 
that would follow Severs farmer of our coun- 
try should make two spires of grass to grow 
where but one grew before. In New York 
State the average production of hay is ninety- 
eight tons per hundred acres, —- in 
some sections itis much higher. In Kings 
county it is 180 tons to 100 acres; in Ononda- 
ga, 112 tonsto the 100 acres. The latter 
county has as good soil and as good a climate 
for grass as the former, but the farmers do not 
give that attention to the study of the grasses 
and to the soils as they do in the former. The 
peculiarities of the grasses, and the different 
suils in which different grasses succeed best was 
next considered. ‘The judicious selection of 
the best kinds of grasses for soils on which 
they will do best isa matter of great impor- 
tance, and upon it depends the successful cul- 
ture of this crop. In this matter the soil and 
situations should be carefully studied by the 
farmer, and notice should be made of the loca- 
tions where ¢ertain kinds do best, and advan- 
tage of this knowledge taken by the farmer in 
the seeding of his lands. 

Moist land—not too wet or too dry— is the 
best soil tor the grasses. Careful trials show 
that on wet meadows, a square yard of land 
produced four useful plants and twenty-six 
useless ones; in very dry meadows the same 
space gave eight useful plants and thirty use- 
less ones; in moist soils the same space gave 
seventeen useful plants and twenty-five use- 
less ones. Other trials show the relative val- 
ues of grasses on different soils to be as fol- 
lows: a poor clay soil gave 50 per cent of 
grass; a rich loam, 150 per cent.; flooded 
meadows 200 per cent., and irrigated meadows 
400 per cent. A strong, deep, calcareous soil 
resting on a subsoil of clay, was therefore the 
best soil for grass. 

In seeding, sow a great variety of seed. An 
examination of even the best fields wili show 
that a large portion of the soil is not oceupied 
by plants; and as a given space will support a 
given amount of grasses, it is necessary that a 
variety of seeds be sown that the ground may 
be all occupied. A mixture of the grasses fur- 
nishes a better food for cattle than a single va- 
riety. The animal tissues require numerous 
elements for their support, and these elements 
are furnished in greater abundance and better 
adapted for assimilation by a «ixture of dis- 
tinct grasses than by any single one. An in- 
stance was given where a large ox and three 
sheep were fattened on a rich old pasture, 
where from actual count 1000 plants stood on 
one square foot of ground, of which 940 were 
natural grasses, and 60 were creeping rooted 
clover and other plants. There were 20 dis- 
tinct species of plants on the square foot. On 
a well managed water meadow (irrigated by 
liquid manure) there were on a square foot 
1798 plants, embracing 1702 natural grasses 
and 96 clover and other plants. Now compare 
this wonderful luxuriance with the proguce of 
an equal space of land with a single species of 
grass, viz., of narrow leaved meadow grass 
(Poa auygustifolia) 192 plants; of meadow fox- 
tail, (Alopecurus pratensis) 82; of rye grass, 
(Lolium perenne) 75 plants. Compare 1798 
with 75 plants toa square foot, and one sees 
at once how desirable and how profitable is the 
sowing of a great variety of seeds. Again in 
seeding down to grass care should be taken to 
only sow the seeds of those grasses which come 
into flower at the same period. Chemical 
analysis and practical trials alike concur in 
showing that hay is most nutritive and most 
palatable when cut at the period of flowering; 
at this time it contains more sugar, starch, 
gum and albumen than at any other; if suffer- 
ed to stand after this, these substances are 
converted into woody fibre and other com- 
poands which cannot be acted on by the di- 
gestive organs and are therefore valueless. 
Hence the importance of observing. the above 
rule. The seeds sown should carefully 
adapted to the soil and climate in which the 
farmer is situated; and in the ‘‘good time com- 
ing,’’ every farmer will find this out. Our 
meadows (mowing lands) should be stocked 
with the most nutritious grasses; among these 
are the red t»p (Agrostis vulgaris), blue grass 
(Poa compressa) , Bastard fowl meadow ( Glyce- 
ria nervata), and foul meadow (Poa serotina). 
The different meadows or fields upon a farm 
should be so seeded and arranged that they 
will come successively to maturity; where this 
is not the case loss and inconvenience is sure to 
result. 


The arrangement and classification of the 
grasses with reference to the soils best suited 
to them is as follows: For light sandy soil and 
mowing in June, orchard grass, red clover, 
annual spear grass, Kentucky blue grass and 
meadow foxtvil; for clayey land, and mowing 
in July, timothy, red-top, crested dog’s tail, 
tall fescue, Italian rye grass, perrenial rye 
grass; for clayey lands ok mowing in August, 
wire grass (Poa compressa), and foul meadow 
(Poa servtina); for dry gravelly soils, Agrostis 
vulyaris, arr henatherum avenaceum (tall oat 
grass), Holcus mollis, Poa pratensis, Festuca 
rubra; for blowing sands deposit at regular 
and short intervals short pieces of turf, and 
sow between them seeds of Ammophila arun- 
dinacea or knot grass, and for permanent pas- 
ture the early and late flowering kinds should 
be sown together that a continuous succession 
of rich food may be furnished throughout the 
season. The order desired is something after 
this manner: Kentucky blue grass, orchard 
grass, meadow foxtail, meadow fescue, timo- 
thy red top—consequently a mixture of these 
should be sown on permanent pastures. 


Coming next to more practical matters, the 
lecturer believed it to be positively an injury 
to harrow in grass seed as is almost uniformly 
the practice. Tests have shown—and any 
farmer can try it for himself in a box of earth 
—that at the depth of one-fourth of an inch 
most kinds of grass seed never germinate. He 
believed also, that it was a wrong practice to 
plow up old seeded fields. The Ben water 
meadows of England have been in sward ever 
since the conquest of Julius Cesar, and the 
proprietors of them would on no account allow 
them to be plowed. They have improved in 
value yearly. So far as the improvement of 
old fields is concerned he thought the best 


treatment was to scarify the surface with a | jurisdiction. 


Nishuitz pulverizing harrow, then sprinkle 
on seed, and top dress. The best time 
to do this would be just after haying, as that 
is the time when the seeds of natural grasses 
are selfsown. This is the true method of re- 
seeding and renovating old fields. For old 
fields that have been almost destroyed by 
drouth mel pee aon the same course was 
recommended, only it must take place as early 
in the spring as ible. By this course he 
was sure the cld fields of Maine could be speed- 
ily and surely renovated. But on no account 
should a liberal top dressing with barn manure 
compost, phosphate or some special fertilizer 
be neglected. 

Mr. Goopaxe stated that he had once seen a 
heavy growth of meadow foxtail on Treat’s 
Island off Eastport. It stood very thick, and 
was four feet four inches in height. The land 
had been manured by the liquid portion ex- 
tracted from pressed fish, after the oil had been 
turned off—a substance ordinarily thrown 
away; hence this wonderful growth. He men- 
tioned it as an instance of wa 
our insignificant and little known but valuable 


: ae and attention. _ 
is not ordinari te a 
grass ya omy ; 38 germina 








cut Board of Agriculture, 
on the ‘Production of Milk.” 
‘ en- | were given in an off-hand, familiar way, of 
in which | which the following isa very satisfactory ab- 
stract: 


by Horace Colbarn, Esq., member from Ken- 
nebec. It was a brief practical paper of much 
importance in connection with the subject dis- 
cussed in the afternoon, and received close 
attention from the very large number of prac- 
tical farmers present. We present a some- 
what condensed abstract. 
Reclaiming Bog and Swamp Land, 

After some general statements on the value 
of low lands, in which the speaker said the 
past year had fully demonstrated their impor- 
tance, he proceeded to give his own experience. 
In 1839 he purchased a portion of his present 
farm, on which was a swale or low interval ly- 
ing along a small brook. This was from ten 
to twenty rods in width, and covered with 
alders, elders and other bushes. The bushes 
were cut out by the roots, and the logs cleared 
off. Where it was hard it was plowed and 
seeded to tame grasses, where it was bog- 
gy or spongy the wild grasses of couvse re- 
mained. It has produced hay for more than 
twenty years without plowing, and without 
manure, and has averaged two tons to the 
acre. The grass has steadily been growing 
finer. By improving this low interval and 
some similar places on his farm he has brought 
up its capacity for hay from twelve to seventy 
or eighty tons per year until within the past 
two years. Even during the past two years, 
the intervals and swales have not fallen off in 
quantity, while the upland has not yielded 
half of an average crop. 

In his experience he has failed to derive 
much benefit from concentrated fertilizers; but 
while they give an early start to the crops they 
fail to give an increased yield of product. 
Plaster does not do as much good on land that 
has been plowed a number of times, as on land 
never plowed at all. Ft has been his practice, 
where mowing fields get run out, to turn them 
over about six or eight inches deep in Septem- 
ber or October, haul on from twenty to twenty- 
five loads of dressing to the acre, and spread it 
broadcast from the cart, and in the spring put 
on barley. In this way he has never failed to 
get a good crop of barley, and a good catch. 
By resorting to these low meadows, ditching 
them, and hauling what is taken from the 
ditches to the barn cellars, a permanent im- 
provement is being made in our farms. By 
this course, by selling butter, cheese, calves, 
beef, pork and pigs, and by returning to the 
farm in the form of manures all that is taken 
from it, we shall again, even if now our barns 
look empty, see them filled, and our stock once 
more looking sleek and plump. 

“Stick to Maine,.”’ 

Following the above was a lectur2 from D. 
H. Thing, Esq., former President of the 
Board,'on ‘‘Stick-to-a-tiveness”’ in general, and 
on sticking to Maine in particular. Its deliv- 
ery occupied about one hour, and its salient 
points and hits received decided approval from 
the audience. 

The quality of stability, of making up one’s 
mind to accept the situation, and ‘“‘fight it 
out,’’ in wi.atever business or occupation en- 
tered upon as a life’s work, was stated as one 
nesessary to success in any pursuit. The re- 
verse of this, the man who is always floating 
round, ready to sell out at any good opportu- 
nity, who puts no heart or determination into 
his work, was brought out in strong contrast 
with the opposite character just named, and 
examples cited from real life to show the two 
extremes. He gave a picture of Western life 
fron personal observation, and assured the 
audience the stories of the exceeding large 
profits of Western farms were oftener made up 
schemes of land or railroad speculators than 
the honest statements of actual settlers. If 
farmers in Maine or in New England wonld be 
content to live as many in the est do, de- 
sriving themselves of the advantages and com- 
forts of life, they could get rich much faster 
than in the West. But riches do not always 
consist in the abundance of money & man 
possesses. And often a man with it is not so 
well off as a man witha good farm. 

He believed Maine was, so to speak, worth 

saving, and he believed for every steady, up- 
right, industrious man or woman who hac 
not succeeded in obtaining a comfortable living 
in Maine, he could show one hundred who 
have, and ten who have left Maine in search of 
a better place, who have not. The man who 
settles down in Maine because he can do no 
better, wishing all the while he was some- 
where else, will not succeed, or at the best will 
not make a very brilliant success; but the man 
who is determined to stick to Maine, to make 
himself and help make her something will sure- 
ly succeed. The diligent hand maketh rich, 
even in Maine. One of his neighbors had re- 
cently soid a pair of three-year old steers for 
$36, another had also sold a pair of the same 
age for $125. Is there not a strong probabil- 
ity that the one was paid better than the other? 
What is the lesson from the instance? Just 
this; do to the very best of your ability what- 
ever you undertake; the satisfaction that comes 
is greater, the profit larger. Just as soon as 
a young farmer makes up his mind to ‘‘stick to 
it,” all his plans are for a lifetime—then there 
will be fewer miserable make-shifts to answer 
for the time being, plans will reach into the 
future, gardens and orchards will be planted, 
homes beautified, fences made permanent, build- 
ings kept in good repair, clean fields and pas- 
tures, etter stock, better school-houses and 
churches. Don’t be frightened or turned aside 
because of one yearof short crop, or low prices— 
these are circumstances incident to all climates 
and lands. Men in the professions, and in 
mercantile pursuits seldom give up on account 
ot occasional blasts of ill-fortune or dull times. 
They take advan of ever any at 
such times to weather the gale and prepare to 
do more business with the return of better 
prospects—so should it be with the young 
farmers of Maine. The disadvantages are not 
all on the side of the farmer; for the last fifty 
years no pursuit or calling has afforded its 
members so comfortable a maintenance, so sure 
immunity from the gripings Porgy 4 as has 
that of agriculture, and in no State have the 
farmers enjoyeda more comfortable competence, 
together with other blessings and social privi- 
leges, indispensable to making life pleasant 
and profitable than in the State of Maine. 
He closed by alluding to the recent impetus 
given towards developing the natural resources 
of our tate in the different departments of 
industry, and put in an earnest appeal for our 
young men to stick to Maine. 





Tup Day. 
Buasiness Meeting of the Board. 

A business meeting of the Board of Agricul- 
ture was held at 9 o’clock A. M. It lasted 
about one hour, the time being wholly occu- 
pied in the subject of the appropriation of that 
part of the State Fund granted to County Ag- 
ricultural Societies, over which the Board has 

Some were in favor of directin 
that one half of it. should go to encourage ant 
maintain Farmers’ Clubs, and the other half 
be offered in premiums for general farm im- 
provements; while others believed the en- 
couragement to wheat culture should not be 
withheld, still others thought the entire amount 
should be appropriated to farm improvements, 


and others thought the matter should be left 
discretiogary with the county Societies, to be 
offered and awarded as they deemed best. A 
general discussion followed on these points, 
participated in by Messrs. Doe, Adams, Wat- |; 
erman, Gilbert, and others, but no definite 
action was reached. The time for the com- 
mencement of the public meeting having ar- 
rived, the meeting of the Board dissolved in- 


to the larger and more important meeting of 

the Convention. " . 
The Production of Milk. 

Mr. T. 8. Gotp, Seoretary of the Connecti- 

livered a lecture 

His remarks 


The successfal production of milk depends 
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in feeding cows. 

The ; afternoon was| milk is produced at great disadvantage. ‘The 
large, the Court House g completely filled Seadity tak eualieg the milk depends very fe 
_ an intelligent audience. At the close of | jargely upon the amount and quality of food 

- Gould’s lecture proper, he was questioned | given. With proper feed, as good butter 

several in regard to some can be made in the winter as at other seasons 
points brought up by him, the answers to| of the year. In making cheese it is 
which we into our report | to make at that season when it can be 
given above. the cheapest, as in warm weather; when mak- 


not fed too close) best for beef, but for milk, 
short, fresh, close pasturage Was best. Even 
with the most abundant pasturage, when feed 
is too rank it becomes soured, producing an 
unfavorable effect upon the milk. There were 
many advantages connected with changing 
pastures—but the greatest profit in the way of 
milk comes from giving cows a large range the 
whole season. Some who keep large numbers 
of cows have a day and a night pasture from 
which they are changed night and morning, 
and this, where there are large extents of pas- 
turage, is a good plan. He had formerly chang- 
ed pasturage frequently, but found the cows 
were often injured from over-eating fresh grass 
and had gone back to the plan of one large pas- 
ture, in which the cows had unlimited range. 
There is a great difference in cows; in our 
so-called natives we find some of the best and 
some of the worst characteristics of breeds. 
There are some farmers who have had large 
experience, who had rather have native cows 
than those of any thorough breed whatever. 
These instances are rare, however, and not- 
withstanding the less number of thoroughbred 
animals, there are a larger numer of similar 
examples among them. ‘The strains of blood 
that have been intermixed with natives in pro- 
ducing good native cows, is so mixed up that 
a superior nativetow must he looked upon as 
a chance animal. 
For producing milk for market we want an 
abundant quality; for cheese we want a milk 
that will retain the cream disseminated through 
the body of the milk—after this has been once 
separated it can never be se well again united 
in the curd; for family use we want a milk 
rich in all the qualities of milk, with tae 
cream moderately separated in the milk; and 
rich in butter, caseine, sugar and curd; for 
butter making we want a milk rich in butter, 
and one that will readily throw up its cream. 
In regerd to the different breeds for the 
dairy, he thought we had animals just adapted 
to each of these particulars. For the former 
we want animals giving a good flow of milk. 
The Shorthorns are beef producers, and cannot 
in any sense be called a milking breed, al- 
though there are some families of them some- 
what noted for their milking qualities, But 
among Shorthorn breeders generally, the calf 
is worth more than the milk, hence the milk- 
ing quality has been bred out. The Devons are 
a breed producing rich milk. In his section, 
where great quantities of milk are sent to New 
York, the Devon is the principal breed a. 
They produce a milk of fine color and fine 
body. In one instance a farmer in his section 
neg from 3.66 quarts of milk from a 
evon cow, fed on pumpkins, one pound of 
butter. 
no cow has proved so successful in his experi- 
ence as the high grade Devon. The Ayrshires 
were next described, ‘They are a hardy breed, 
and will bear almost any amount of neglect, 
and yet do well. The cream of their milk does 
not so readily separate as does that of the Jer- 
sey; but they are especially adapted for pro- 
ducing milk for market, and for cheese. For 
the amount of food consumed the Ayrshire will 
give more milk than a cow of any other breed. 
The Jerseys next claimed attention. A ner- 
yous, small-boned, small-sized animal, cele- 
brated for the richness of the color of their 
milk, and for the perfection with which the 
cream separates from the milk. Jersey skim- 
med milk is poor stuff, while the skimmed 
milk of Devons is as rich for family use as the 
new milk of ordinary cows. He mentioned 
several instances in which Jersey butter sold 
for from $1.25 to $1.75 per pound. The 
breed is, however, worthy of being introdaced 
into every herd where butter making iscarried 


the product. As farm stock they can hardiy 
be commended—only as butter makers to meet 
a fancy demand. From these several breeds 
the farmer must study his own circumstances 
and situation and select for himself. These 
thoroughbred animals all have the power of 
transmitting their good qualities to posterity, 
therefore in building up a herd or improving it 
in any particular use males of thoroughbred 
breeds. 
In answer to a question concerning the 
Datch breed as milk producers, Mr. Gold re- 
marked that he had had no personal acquaint- 
ance with them. They are large and coarse, and 
while some are enormous milkers they are also 
enormous eaters, and are a breed not well 
adapted to produce a good return in milk for 
the amount of food consumed. ‘The smaller 
sized specimens of the breed are better milkers 
than the larger ones. Has had no experience 
with the Herefords, and in his remarks has 
confined himself to breeds with which he has 
had long personal acquaintance. 
Mr. Govutp of New York, said the best 
herd of milkers he had ever known were 
rade cows of the Princess strain of Shorthorn 
lood. 

Mr. Goopa.e mentioned that he once had an 

Ayrshire cow that produced at the best state 
of pasture feed, 47 pounds of milk per day, 
iving her total weight of milk in seventeen 
ays. He believed, in regard to Shorthorns, 
that the conclusions which Mr. Gold had drawn 
from his observations and experiences would 
not apply to Maine. He said that ‘Young 
Denton”’ the first Shorthorn bull brought into 
Maine, was of a milking strain, and celebrated 
for the good milkers which he got. Recently 
breeders of this breed have introduced milking 
strains of blood into their herds. 
Mr. Perctvat, made some remarks in which 
he said he agreed in part with the speaker, and 
in part he did not; but from his remarks he 
had become more convinced of that which he 
had long known, that different persons in 
breeding have different objects in view. In 
breeding, a man should study what his wants 
are, and have the goo! judgmept to take ad- 
vantage of those pulnaiates which will aid him. 
He regarded animals as machines to convert 
feed into various productions, if you want beef, 
eta beef producing animal, if milk, get a 
reed that will secrete most milk. If you aim 
at different objects in one breed, decide upon 
that breed which combines the most qualities 
which you wish to obtain. 


Mr. Goutp of New York followed in scme 
most useful remarks upon the arrangement of 
the digestive organs of the cow, and her gen- 
eral external structure as indicative ot her 
milking capacity. He placed most value upon 
the escutcheon in the selection of a milch cow, 
and also upon the vascular system, especially 
upon the presence of prominent milk veins. 
In all his investigation, he had not had a case 
where a cow had given more than a povnd of 
butter from 4 quarts of milk; the average was 
native cows, 20 quarts of milk to a pound of 
butter, Devons, ii quarts, Ayrshires 14 quarts, 
of Jerseys he knew a herd of 50 head that uni- 
formly produced one ponnd of butter from 6 
; wane of milk. He believed the richness of 
ersey milk was not due merely to its color— 
he thought it possessed absolute inherent rich- 
ness, so to speak. 
Mr. Goxp replied that from numberless 
cases it had been decided that Ayrshire milk 
was as rich as Jersey milk. 


AFTERNOON. 
Mr. Scamman on Farm Labor. 
How. Sera Scamman, member of the Board 
of a ee oy from Cumberland county was 
in uced as the first speaker of the afternoon. 
He announced his subject as ‘*Farm Labor.” 
Man was created for mental and physical ac- 
tion—it was never intended he uld be a 
drone. He has no time, no right to let his 


, is as 
whom it was first given. 
The subject of labor is one now largely oc- 
cupying the public mind—especially that of 
manual labor. It is made a subject 
lation, We have labor associations, 


of legis- 


For producing milk for family use, |i 


on for the purpose of improving the color of | 


the false estimates placed upon it by men 
in other professions. How lon 5 and to 
what extent this state of things will last, it is 
difficult to foresee. Now men of large and ex- 
tensive views have investigated subjects con- 
nected with agriculture, and given these re- 
sults to the world for the general good. The 
principles underlying the t science of ag- 
riculture have been stadied, a spirit of inquiry 
and researeh has arisen in the minds of work- 
ing men, ks and papers are read, cul- 
tural schools and colleges have been establish- 
ed, and men of intelligence and culture are re- 
ducing the principles the ~~ to prac- 
tice. This is a great d ined. One t 
need now, is men of this character, who have 
the training and the ability to reduce these 
scientific principles a in order to make 
agriculture successful and honorable. The 
great trouble has been the theory has been in one 
man’s head, the practice in another man’s 
hand; these we now want combined and unit- 
ed in one person. Thus both branches of la- 
bor are elevated. We look with much 
romise to the agricultural college to see this 
Seatened. Physical labor imparts energy to 
the brain, mental labor quickens the physical 
action; both united give a well balanced train- 
ing; the one is not incompatible with the oth- 
er. Every child should be educated upon this 
principle. 
The use of farm machinery not only helps to 
carry on the farm labor to greater profit, but 
it also helps to keep the boys from leaving the 
farm. Boys take pride in working a mowing 
machine or new rake, and will soon study out 
their construction and be able to mend them 
as wellasa mechanic. The merchant works 
more hours in a day than the farmer. Has he 
any more leisure for study than the tarmer? 
Not at all. The farmer has mere leisure for 
reading and study than the professional man, 
and his sleep and rest are sweeter. The 
setting out of shade trees about the house, 
giving the boys small fields for their own use 
and the girls flower plats, will serve to render 
farm labor more pleasant, and make home 


happier. 

on in mercantile life often fail in business. 
It has been estimated on very reliable data, 
that ninety per cent of all who engage in mer- 
cantile pursuits fail or abandon their business. 
How will this compare with farming? Do you 
hear inany reports of farmers’ failing? Many 
it is true, who are hardly worthy the name of 
farmers, just manage to keep soul and body 
together—but whoever heard of a farmer that 
carried on his business with energy and fore- 
thought that did not succeed? Set it down as 
a fact then that these are no failures in farm- 


ing. 

Ticalth is one of the greatest, nay the great- 
est blessing of life. Now where are the health- 
iest places? Where do the doctors find the 
least todo? Is it not in the rural districts? 
Facts sustain this position. The country, as 
all know, is far healthier than the city. And 
while health is the dearest blessing of life, life 
itself is what we most cling to. 
it is the gift of our Maker. Now it is found 
by carefully collected data that the aver- 
age life of the farmer is 69 years, of the 
man in mercantile life 49, of the mechanic 
48. Upon this basis the farmer has 16 years 
added to his life beyond the average lite of men 
in commercial and mechan‘cal pursuits. Then 
cherish, brother farmers, and farmers’ wives 
the occupation in which you are engaged, and 
labor to become successful in that occupation. 








Pianting in Old Age. 

We have known land-owners to neglect or 
refuse to plant fruit trees because they were 
**too old to get the benefit from them.’’ They 
were partly correct, so far as their reasoning 
was based on the old wayof planting in grass, 
followed by neglected culture, by which twenty 
years or mor? were required for the trees te 
reach the growth they might attain in five years 
under the best care. We remember the case of 
the late David Thomas, the pioneer cultivator 
of fine fruit in Western New-York. After he 
had long passed a half century of years and his 
head was whitened by age, he commenced plant- 
ing a large fruit garden, which was afterwards 
so widely known to his pomological friends. 
Some of his acquaintances who knew but little 
of impreved tree-culture at that early day, 
‘*woudered what he was setting out those trees 
for—he could never expect to live long enough 
to getany fruit from them.” But the trees 
did bear in time for him to eat of the fruit, for 
they were set outand managed in the best man- 
ner ; and for more than twenty years from the 
time they began to bear, he enjoyed from them 
an abundance of dilicious crops of peaches, 
apricots, pm, pears, and cherries, which 
many of his friends can well remember for 
their rareness and excellence. It was an old 
rhyme that ‘the who plants pears, plants for 
his heirs ;’’ but modern cultivators have learn- 
ed better, and can have good fruit the third 
year, by selecting earl Coos, and taking 
care of the trees. The Bartlett, Juliene, Belle 
Lucrative, Summer Doyenne, Howell, Giffard, 
Seckel, and several other sorts come quickly in- 
te bearing even if not worked as dwarfs. A 
similar selection may be made of early and la- 
ter apples. The smaller fruits and grapes give 
even a quicker return, as for instance, strawber- 
ries in full bearipg in one year, raspberries and 
blackberries in feo and three years, and cur- 
rants in moderate quantities as soon as the 
bushes attain any size, and abundantly as they 
are larger.— Country Gentleman. 


—— © 


Oquossoc Angling Association. 


The following is the official beard of the Oq- 
uossoc Angling Association for the present 
year: President, Geo. Shepard Page, ot Stan- 
ley, N. J.; Vice-Presiden:, Jay Cooke, of 
Philadelphia ; Secretary, L. B. , Brook- 
lyn; Treasurer, R. G. Allerton, New York ; 
xecutive Committee, Danicl Dodd and A. P. 
Whitehead (Newark, N. J.), and L. T. Lazell 
(Brooklyn) Hon. Wm. P. Frye, M. C., of 
Lewiston, Me., with the Board of Officers, are 
the Trustees. 

This Association has a capital of $15,000, 
divided into seventy-five shares of $200. The 
property consists of a large tractof land, eight 
buildings, twenty-five boats, horse, cow, and 
other necessary live stock ete., in Franklin 
Covnty, headquarters of the Androscoggin 
River, in the Northwest part of Maine. ‘The 


fish taken are the genuine s Sontinalis, 
speckled brook trout. Many of them are of 
enormous size, large numbers being captured 
weighing from five to ten pounds. There is no 
other place in the world where numbers 
of brook trout grow to thissize. Prof. Agassz 


is authority for this stateme-t, also as to these 
being real speckled trout. 

Mr. Page, the President of the Association, 
has in his possession what is undoubtedly the 
largest well-authenticated specimen the 
salmo fontinalis (brook trout) in the world. 
It was taken by him in 1867, transported alive 
500 miles in a box of water and ina 
pond upon his estate in Stanley, N. J. In 
consequence of the r warmth of water 
it died, after being~in captivity three weeks, 


durin which time it ate nothing, it weighed 
after 
tent witness, ten pounds by steelyard 
It was thirty inches long an 
cumference. The skin was well preserved, 
stuffed and mounted, and now occupies a 

inent 
10, Warren street. 
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ition in the office of Mr. Page, No. 


There are but four vacancies in a full.mem- 
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Three Months ofthe date of Subscription. 





4% All payments made by subscribers will be cred- 
tte on the yellow slips attached totheir papers, The 


Computsory Epucation. Itis a point worth 
considering by those who question the propri- 
ety of compelling attendence at school by leg- 
islative enactment, that this is not a novel kind 
of legislation even in this State. We have long 
had on the statute book a law authorizing 
towns to pass such by-laws as they might judge 
fit on the subject of children who never attend 
school nor have any regular occupation. If 
towns may pass such by-laws, why not the 


printed date in connection with the subscriber’s name State do it? TheState can havea uniform pro- 
will show the time to which he has paid, and will con-| Vision on the subject, which in our opinion 
stitute, in all cases a valid receipt for moneys remit-/ would be much better than the heterogeneous 


ted by him. 

&@-A subsoriber desiring to change the post office 
direction of his paper must communicate to us the 
same of the office to which it has been previously sent, 
otherwise we shall be unable to comply with his re- 
quest, 


Collectors’ Notices. 


regulations likely to be enacted by towns. The 
principle is already recognized. As to the dis- 
tinction between allowing parents to choose 
between school and work for their children, 
and compelling them to send them to school at 
any rate, it isnot adistinction in principle. If 


Mr. V. DARLING is ow canvasing and collecting | the State may interfere to prevent idleness it 


in Penobscot County. 
Mr, C. 8. AreRis now canvassing Lincoln Coun ty. 
———EEEEE 


Our Foreign Relations. 
There has hardly been a time since the close 
of the civil war when our relations with vari- 
ous European nations were so far from being 


friendly as at the present time. The alarm of 


Spain with regard to Cuba is but partially 
allayed, and she is still watching jealously 
every glance we cast in that direction. There 
isa report that the Spanish government is 
dissatisfied with our representative there, Gen. 
Sickles, and desires his recall. In France, 
though there may be nota ruffle on the sur- 
face of the diplomatic tide, yet amongst the 
masses, particularly in Paris, there is an un- 
disguised dislike of Americans, who were once 
in such great favor. This national antipathy 
has no better ground than the honorable and 
humane course taken by our minister in Pari+ 
during the late war in furnishing protection to 
German residents against the outrages of the 
populace, yet it had reached such a pitch that 
the French capital is now a very uncomfortable 
place for Americans to dwell in. 

With Russia we have a diplomatic quarrel, 
arising out of the base conduct of their late 
Suinister at Washington, Catacazy, who seems 
to be a favorite of the prime minister, Gorts- 
chakoff. Catacazy, it will be remembered, 
conducted himself toward President Grant and 
Secretary Fish in a manner not merely uncour- 
eous, but positively disgraceful, even writing 
letters, abusive of the President, to New York 
papers, and then denying that he was their 
auther. ~Our government was quite right in 


insisting on his recall, but the Russian gov-| music by Berry’s Band. The exercises were} one of the } rofessors should be erected on the 
ernment responded tardily, and Gortschakoff| enjoyed by all present; the young people felt| college groands. 


took no pains to conceal his vexation, which 
was no doubt increased by President Grant’s 
blunt, (perhaps ancourteous) allusion to the 
matter in his message to Congress, and the 
foolish conduct of our diplomatic representa- 
tive in Copenhagen, who insisted, despite the 
protests of the Russian minister, in parading 
a letter about the affair. It is not likely that 
this diplomatic coolness will come to any se- 
rious result. . 

Finally, our relations with Great Britain 
wear a more serious aspect. The treaty of 
Washington was not a final settlement of the 
matters in dispute between the two nations, 
but only set the wheel in motion for a settle- 
ment. Meanwhile two difficulties have pre- 
sented themselves. In the first place, the fish- 
ermen of Massachusetts and other seaboard 
States are dissatisfied, or at any rate, are rep- 
resented as being dissatisfied, with the clauses 
of the treaty relative to the fisheries, thinking 
that the advantages accorded to them on the 
provincial coast, are altogether outweighed by 
the admission of provincial fishermen to our 
markets on equal terms with our own fisher- 
men, and quite a pressure has been brought to 
beai on Congress to prevent the legislation 
necessary to carry out these provisions of the 
treaty. On the other hand, the English peo- 
ple are terribly excited at the extent of the 
claims of our government for damages growing 
out of the Alabama cases, as lately laid before 
the Geneva Board of Arbitration. Our claim 
covers all the indirect injuries we received in 
consequence of the favor England showed to 
the rebels, including the prolongation of the 
war. Ofcourse if these demands are allowed, 
the payment of them will require an immense 
sum, and will raise the public debt of England 
to analmost insupportableamount. The mat- 
ter is the common theme of the English press 
and English orators. One member of Parlia- 
ment declared in public that if the claim of the 
United States was granted, war between that 
country and England would become a necessi- 
ty. Of course that is wild talk, but there has 
been a good deal of it in England since our 
case was presented at Geneva. There is a gen- 
eral apprehension in business circles, and the 
price of American securities have declined a 
little. On this side of the water there is no 
great alarm, and it is even said that in Eng- 
land such a teeling is not shared by the best 
informed people. To us it seems altogether 
improbable either that the Board of Arbitra- 
tion will allow the claim of the United States 
to anything more than the direct damages, 
what are known as the ‘‘Alabama claims,” 
amounting te perhaps, fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, or that, in case the full claim 
is allowed, England will pursue such a base 
course as to refuse to pay the award of the ar- 
bitrators, for by such a course she would for- 
feit her honorable position among civilized 
nations. 

Since the above was written intelligence has 
been received that in the Queen’s speech on 
the opening of Parliament on Wednesday she 
said that in the case submitted by America to 
the Geneva Board of Arbitration, large claims 
were included which were anderstood on het 
part not to be in the province of the arbitra- 
tion. It is therefore likely that, unless our 
goyernment can be induced to modify its claim, 
Great Britain will withdraw from the treaty 
in advance of arbitration. 





ta We have received from Hon. N. G. Hich- 
bora, of Stockton, one of our most thoughtful 
and best informed ship builders, a well writ- 
ten pamphlet of seventeen pages on the de- 
cline of American shipping. He claims that 
iron vessi ls are inferior to wooden ones, and 
that the cheap labor and capital of Great Brit- 
ain are not in the way of American shipbuild- 
ers now any more tian they were before the 
war. In accordance with this view his remedy 
for the decline in shipbuilding is a drawback 
on material ased in the construction of vessels 
equal to the duties paid, and a provision for 
taking ship stores and supplies necess.ry for 
repairs out of bond, under regulations of the 
Treasury Department. 





Mr. Speaker Blaine gave a dinner in 
Washington on Saturday evening last to the 
recently married Representative Hale and 
wife. The correspondent ef the Bosten Jour- 
nal says the table was exquisitely adorned 
with flowers, the bridal bouquet before Mrs. 
Hale being so elegant as to attract the atten- 
tion of all present. Among the guests were 
Mi-s Abigai: Dodge (otherwise Gail Hamil- 
ton), Representatives Peters and Frye of Maine 
with their wives, S.S. Cox and wife of New 


may also interfere to prevent ignorance, and 
with this advantage, that in preventing ignor- 
ance it prevents idleness at the same time. 


law on the subject will be enacted by the State. 
It is something that the public owes to every 
child to see that it is not defrauded of its chance 


something that the jState owes to itself, to see 
that its well-being in the future is not jeopard- 
ed by ignorance and the vices that feed upon 
it. Perhaps the necessity of action of this kind 
is not so urgent in this State as in many other 
parts of the country, but if there be a thou- 
sand or a hundred children growing up with- 
out instruction in the matters taught at school, 
there is sufficient justification for Legislative 
interposition in their behalf. 


— 
“A Lrrrus Cump suatt Leap Tuem.”’ 


Those who visited Meonian Iall on Monday 
evening last—and the galleries and stage were 
well filled—beheld a pleasant and in its way 
novel sight. Nearly four hundred children 
were seated in the body of the ball. They 
comprised the members of the ‘‘ Augusta Cold 
Water Temple’’—a youthful temperance or- 
ganization, started but a few months since. 
The little people went through the initiation 
ceremonies of the order for the benefit of their 
older friends, conducting the same with great 
modesty and decorum, after which there were 
speeches by His Excellency Gov. Perham, Hon. 
James W. Bradbury, A. G. Lebrook, Esq., 
and Hon. E. F. Pillsbury, interspersed with 


satisfied, the older ones happy. All seemed 
to feel that the children of our city, were, by 
banding themselves together in this cold water 
army, actually leading the people on the sub- 
ject of temperance, and doing a great work in 
educating public sentiment npon this impor- 
tant question. If the children of the land are 
trained up to abstain from strong drink, the 
question of prohibition is in a sure way of be- 
ing finally settle1. Every right-minded citi- 
zen can but rejoice at the success of this move- 
ment in ourcity, which is due wholly to the 
labors of Hon. Joshua Nye, who has been not 
inappropriately called the ‘‘Maine Apostle of 
Temperance.’’ ‘To have interested these ch!ld- 
ren in this glorious cause, and have been the 
means of starting them in the way of temper- 
ance and virtue, is an honor greater than 
kingscraft, and will bring a reward the results 
of which only eternity can measure. 
—_——D aa 

EF Wedesire to call the attention of those in- 
terested in improving the horses of this State, to 
the advertisment of Mr. Geo. W. Douglas, the 
Superintendent of the farm of the National 
Milatary Asylum near this city. We have had 
an opportunity of examining the pedigree of 
the horse to which reference is made in Mr. 
Douglas’ announcement, attested by Mr. S. H 
Wailace, the compiler of the ‘‘ American Herd 
Book,’’ which shows him to have seven crosses 
of Messenger blood, together with any quanti- 
ty of thoroughbred blood besides. The state- 
ment of the advertisment that Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian has sired more trotters than any oth- 
er horse who has stood in America, is based on 
the record; and yet while some of his more 
famous get, such as ‘‘ Edward Everett,”’ ‘‘A er- 
deen,”’ &c. receive from $100 to $200, for 
their services, here is one of his get, whose 
services are offered to the farmers and hors¢- 
owners of Maine for the nominal sum of $50. 
Upon a good trotting mare, we feel safe in 
making the assertion that this horse will get a 
trotter every time. We certainly hope those 
of our farmers and horse raisers who sce this 
liberal offer, will not delay in accepting it, and 


in at once forwardiug their names as requested. 
—D> Oa 


Ga We are informed that Mark Paine, of 
Eustis Plantation, Dead River, who has been 
operating with a crew of lambermen in the 
woods during the winter, committed suicide on 
Thursday morning last by shooting himself. 
He had been very much interested in a relig- 
ious revival which has been in progress in the 
vicinity for several weeks past, imagining he 
was called to preach and manifesting at times 
considerable aberration of mind. On the morn- 
ing of the suicide he remained alone in camp, 
sending the cook to work in the woods with 
the other men. When they returned to din- 
ner, Paine was found dead upon the floor of 
the cabin, with his gun, which had been dis- 
charged, by his side. He had evidently placed 
the muzzle of the gun to his forehead and dis- 
charged it, the ball penetrating the brain, pro- 
bably producing instant death. He wasa man 
of excellent character, about 30 years of uge, 


and leaves a wife and four children. 
ED +o 


ta We were visited by a northeast snow 
sterm, commencing on Saturday afternoon last, 
and continuing, with slight intermissions, for 
twenty four hours. It was the most violent 
storm of the season. The amount of snow 
fall was not large, but it drifted badly, block- 
ing up the roads and delaying the trains be- 
tween this city and Boston on Saturday and 
Saturday night. A slight rain on Tuesday 
afternoon and evening settled the snow, and 
we now have in this vicinity and probably 
throughout the State a prospect of the contin- 
uance of the excellent sleighing which we have 
enjoyed for the past six weeks. The winter 
thus far has been most favorable for lumbering 
operations and for travelling, and every body 
seems to be making the most of it. 





GA Minneapolis correspondent of the 
Portland Press, states that a young man, scarce- 
ly out of his teens, has been recently convict- 
ed and sentenced for life to the State peniten- 
tiary for murder, who gives his name as Rich- 
ard B. Cony. Heclaims to hail from Augus- 
ta, and to be a nephew of the late Gov. Cony 
of this city. The name he gives is undoubted- 
ly a false one, inasmuch as Gov. Cony never 
had a nephew of that name. There is reason 
to believe, however that the fellow is really a 
native of Augusta, and that his name is Rich- 
ard B. Place, tormerly in the employ of Gov. 
Cony as a farm laborer. ‘ 





~~ 


ear Mr. Ezra I. Wall, &n old and respected 


York, the Seeretary of Warand Thomas Nast, citizen of Augusta, died on Friday night last, 


the caricaturist. 





and in a few hours was followed by his wife, 


A Heartizss Swinpix. Some days since the months with a lingering and painful disease. 


parents of o young man named James White 
who resides in this city, received a telegram 
purporting to be from one John Rogers of 


Providence, R. I., where their son was at |e" been a worthy member. 


work, saying that James had died in a fit 


and on the receipt of fifteen dollars his body 





enforcement of the same. 


We have not examined the bill now before 
the Legislature in relation to compulsory at- 
tendance at school, but we trust that a judicious 


for an education by parental neglect. It is| recommend the adoption of such form of cer- 


who had been confined to her bed for some 
The double funeral was atten:ied by the brethen 


of the Augusta and Bethlehem Lodges of which 
latter organization Mr. Wall had for many 


eg" A splendid auroral display was observed 


on Sunday evening last, illuminating the south- 


wouldbe sent by express. . The money was} ery heavens withan in brilliant cri 


forwarded but no body came, and an in- 


of the matter resulted in 





the » i wy 
.* Ps 
i, (46 


home safe and well on Seturday 


hue, resembling the ed light of a great 
fie. The exhibition continued several®hours 
and we learn from the despatches, was seen in 
_| various parts of the country. 


gr The daily Journal says that a little girl 











Boarp or Epvcarion. The following re- 
solutions were adopted by the Maine Board of 
Education, whose annual session closed in this 
city on Friday, 26th ult. 

Resolved, That a system of free high schools, 
extending the advantages of a higher education 
to every town in the State, is earnestly recom- 
wanted. to our legislators and to the thought- 
ful consideration of our people, 

Resolved, That the public school revenue 

uld be substantially increased by a State 
tak levied on the property of the State, and 
distributed among the different towns accord- 
ing to the average attendance of the schvlars 
in the public schools of the town. 

Resolved, That a law providing tor the com- 
pulsory education of the youta of this State, 
simple in its provisions, compelling the attend- 
ance of all the children in the State between 
the ages of 8 and 14 years upon the schools, 
either public or private, for at ieast 12 weeks 
per year, is demanded by the existing educa- 
tional conditions, and that this Board will use 
its influence to bring about the enactment and 


Resolved, That the common school course of 
study should be made more practical by add- 
ing thereto elementary instruction in those 
sciences which are directly related to agricul 
ture and the mechanic arts. 

Resolved, That the influence of graded cer- 
tification has been marked during the past 
two years in elevating the standard of qualifi- 
cations in those teachers who have been brought 
under that influence; that we most earnestly 


tification by the examining officers of every 
town in the State. ; 
Resolved, That the great variety and ss 
cost of text-books now used in our public 
schools, imperatively demand the joint action 
of town and State in securing bu th uniformity 
and cheapness, so far at leastas primay, gram- 
mar and mixed schools are concerned. 
A 
Tus AcricutturaL Cottecs. From the an- 
nual report to the Legislature of Hon. Abner 
Cobarn, President of the Board of Trustees of 
the State College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanie Arts we obtain the following state- 
ment of the financial condition and needs of 
the institution: 
In the completion of the buildings, the pur- 
chase of furniture and apparatus for the differ- 
ent departments, and in meeting the current 
expenses of the college, a debt of thirteen 
thousand dollars has been incurred. The trus- 
tees regretted the creation of this debt; but 
the alternative was forced upon the college to 
struggle along in a crippled condition, with 
little capacity of usefulness, and no prospect 
of fulfilling the design for which it was estab- 
lished, or to exceed the appropriation of last 
year, by furnishing the suitable facilities for 
the college to enter upon its fourth year, with 
a strong faculty, and all the conditions neces- 
sary to insure succes. The Trustee: deem it 
necessary that residences for the President and 


For these buildings there will be required 
the :um of $8,000 00 


For farm improvements, 3,000 00 
Apparatus and library, 1,000 00 
$12,000 00 

Add to this the debt incurred in behalf 

of the college, as shown by the 
Treasurer’s report, $11,687 72 
Bills unpaid, 1,311 28 
Making a total of $25,000 00 


© 
Srare Lisrarian’s Rerort. The annual re- 
port of the State Librarian, Hon. Jos. T. Wood- 
ward, shows the present condition of the libra- 
ry and the additions that have been made 
thereto the past year. The amount appropri- 
ated,at the last session of the Legislature was 
$1,000. This, with a balance of $82.85, re- 
served from the funds of the previous year, 
with $40.52 for waste paper collected and sold, 
amounting in all to $1,123.37, constituted the 
entire resources of the library for the year. 
The expenditure has been $1,005.73. The 
library has been increased by the purchase and 
addition of 458 volumes: consisting of law books, 
77 volumes; miscellaneous, 349 volumes, and 
periodicals, 32 volumes. By donation, 158 vol- 
umes have been received, and by exchange the 
increase has been 277 volumes. A steady pro- 
gress has been made in completing imperfect 
sets of books. Exchanges have been carried 
on with different States and the Dominion cf 
Canada. The losses during the year have been 
but twelve volumes. Under the direction of 
the accomplished librarian, a classification of 
pamphlets has been affected, and they have 
been bound in a serviceable manner. While 
tempting inducements are presented to all pur- 
chasers of books in the very small prices at 
which the lighter kinds of literature are affurd- 
ed, so that a large number of volumes of books 
not especially objectionable may be secured in 
bindings that will adorn the shelves of a libra- 
ry at the same rate of some single work of 
permanent value and less prepossessing exteri- 
or, the librarian is of the opinion that if such 
considerations are allowed to govern in the 
selection of books, the results of the addition 
of a large number of volumes each year may 
often prove, if nota positive injury, at least 
of very little value. 
—gelll 

ta Percie, the talented lady correspondent of 
the Portland Press, sketches the following cap- 
ital portrait of one of the leading members of 
the House, and quite as well known, as among 
the ablest and most genial of the knights of 
the quill, in Maine : 
Away on the opposite side of the hall sits 
the humorous man of this institution, who is 
large of size, slow of speech, and born with a 
natural inclination to be tired, Capt. Knight 
ef Portland, who makes as bright and reliable 
a newspaper with his ready versatile pen as 
any man in the kingdom, and who contrives 
to say about as many sharp, laughable things 
as anybody else. He is gotten up without 
any special reference tu a scarcity of flesh, 
standing over six feet in his stockings, and tip- 

ing the scales up among the two hundreds. 
Fie dark hair and eyes, a smooth face, 
save a closely trimmed moustache that has an 
existence about the large full mouth, and in 
his movements is slow and methodical 
droping into his seat as if it was a relief to 
get neara chair, looks at one with a certain 
sort of vacant stare as if unconscious of their 
presence, but contrives to find out all there is 
about you worth knowing, is not ready in 
speech when debating yet always manages to 
hit the mark before concluding, and compels 
the attention and respect of all his listeners, 
by his earncstness,and very evident honesty 
C) 


purpose. 
—— en 

Woman Surrrace 1N Marve. A petition 
signed by Mrs. Olive Dennett, president for 
Maine of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and one hundred and fifty others, ask- 
ing for the right of suffrage, was presented im the 
House on Wednesday last by Mr. Holden of 
Portland and referred to the Committee of Le- 
gal Reform. Mr. Wilson moved to refer the 
petition to the committee on change of names, 
when Mr. Barker, of Exeter, chairman of the 
committee, said the matter onght to be treated 
seriously. Indeed, he had prepared a report, 
which by request, he read as follows: 

Yes, let them meet us at the polls 

a in gown and jacket, 
If they can stand our sordid souls, 
We’ | try ans stand the racket. 

Mrs. Lucy Stune Blackwell will appear be- 
fore the legislative committee on legai reform 
on this (Thursday) afternoon, and speak in aid 
of the above petition. 


——— > — a 

GP At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Pacific Engine Company, No. 4, of this city, 
Feb. 5, the following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That we, the officers and members 
of Pacific Engine Company No. 4, do hereby 
tender oar sincere thanks to Mr. P. O. Vick- 
ery for his kindness and aid in our behalf in 
securing to us the repair of our hall, hoping 
that the improvement ay Ae beneficial to 
who are interested in the Fire Department and 
always continue a reminder of our good wishes 
toward him while connected with the Depart- 


ment. 
L. D. Ray, Clerk. 





> 
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evr Our correspondent writing from West 
Moscow is informed that the statute forbids 
the killing of deer from the 15th day of Jan- 


uary to the lst of September under a penalty 
of $40. . 


Ee We would call tl the attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisment of Messrs. Seaver, Fos- 
ter & Bowman, in another column, and would 
assure them that they will find this firm and 
their goods equ illy reliable. 

ewRev. Dr. G. T. Flanders, late of Chicago, 
will supply the pulpit of the Winthrop Street 
Unlieenll teak 











For the Maine Farmer. 
Something about Peru.---No. 2. 
Lima: the Past and the Present. 

From the iron bound capes and sterile prom- 
ontories of Northern California to the warm 
zone of equatorial sea and tropic shores is a 
vast change. Such change, however, one has 
to endure who would voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to Callao. It was exactly sixty-seven 
days out of port when we ran in and sighted 
the Chinchas, and then keeping along shore 
came within view of the light upon San Loren- 
zo head—an island which helps form the south- 
ern arm of Callao bay. Of the life on ship- 
board during that period, little matters; suf- 
fice it that the same day after day monotony 
of sky and ocean and ever widening horizon 
were experienced in all their weariness. When, 
then, the first fiint line of land low down on 
the waters was discerned, you may imagine 
the joy with which we hailgd its appearance. 
The next morning, after sighting the light our 
breeze suddenly died away, so that we merely 
drifted under the island’s cliffs and there lay 
becalmed. A calm at sca is bad enough, but 
this was somewhat worse; for five or six miles 
and plainly visible was the roadstead wherein 
a fleet of vessels securely swung at anchor. 
But like most other griefs, however, it didn't 
last long; and an hour or two later we were 
under way up the harbor and shortly dropped 
anchor amongst the more fortunate craft. 
Then came weeks of repose, when the old ship 
scarcely veered upon the glassy depths, while 
toe sun smote fiercely down all through the 
brief day, and the heavy mists at night wrap- 
ped masts and spars and rigging in their mel- 
ancholy folds. The infinite ocean stretched 
away to the illimitable west; in the east the 
Andean ranges toppled into regions of eternal 
cloud. During these dreamy days I made 
many trips to the far-famed city, and here, 
dear reader, is the substance of my notes and 
impressions. 

Firstly, to visit Lima one must go on shore 
and take the cars at Callao. This latter place 
is the principal port in Peru, but beyond that 
fact and its numerous sailor boarding houses, 
possesses little or nothing of interest. ‘‘ Peter 
Dann” to be sure should not be forgotten—a 
man whese name is known by every Jack Tar 
this side of Tophet. But gossip aside. The 
city of Lima is seven miles inland, our route 
to which is up a gently ascending plain. No 
one would imagine at first sight that it was 
six hundred feet above the sea’s level; and not 
until you have actually een its spires and tur- 
rets afar off in the reflex sunset glow, looking 
down upon the placid bay, dves it really come 
home to you. Our train runs along beside 
the old road that in former days was the one 
public highway, but which is now little used, 
and full of ancient ruts and gulleys. Dust 
whitens everything, and as we rush by dilap- 
idated earth walls and adobe houses, the very 
air seems full of it. A mile and a half from 
Callao is Bella Vista, where a wooden cross is 
said to mark the spot te which a frigate was 
carried by a tidal wave in 1746. At last with 
increased speed we reach the city’s outskirts. 
and ina few minutes more come to our jour- 
ney’send. Passing out of the station we take 
the shady side of the street and so stroll 
along. I will now deal with the principal 
facts of my proposed subject. 


Lima, the capital of Peru, was founded by 
Francisco Pizarro, Jan. 6th, 1535, or to recun- 
cile some other statements, this was the date 
when its site was determined, the actual foun- 
dation being twelve days mater. Originally it 
bore the Castilian appellation of Ciudad de los 
Reyes or City of the Kings; but another gen- 
eration came and with it a corruption of the 
native name of the river upen whose banks it 
stands, into Lima—situated about two leagues 
from the river's mouth, or more correctly in 
latitude 12 deg. 2 min. 34 sec. south, and lon- 
gitude 77 deg. 7 min. 36 sec. west of Green- 
wich. Its extent in the Conqueror’s time was 
only 22 cuadras (each nearly 360 Eagiish feet) 
east to west, and 14 from north tosouth. The 
present configuration is somewhat of a trian- 
gular shape whose base rests on the Rimac, 
thereby oonstituting an upper and lower part; 
the former or city proper being on the south, 
and San Lazaro, its suburb, on the north side. 
These two divisions are connected by a massive 
stone bridge (erected in 1610) 530 feet long, 
with six arches and an elevation of 190 feet. 
It covers moreover, two miles in length bya 
little more than one mile in breadth, of which 
the upper and southern portion is surrounded 
by an adobe wall having twelve gates; the 
lower or northern part being completely encir- 
cled by the foothills of the Andes, and with 
but two entrances. All the streets about ev- 
ery 350 feet intersect each other at right an- 
gles. Their paving in general is very bad, 
though in some few thoroughfares, especially 
the plaza mayor, no better sidewalks could be 
wished. In the middle of those streets trend- 
ing west open sewers traverse their entire 
length, occasionally causing an overflow, but 
still more frequently giving rise to divers vile 
stenches. 

Of the dwelling houses in Lima, very few 
evince a superior degree of architectural finish. 
Their exteriors are simply hideous; blank stone 
walls with balconies projeeting at least three 
feet, whose unequal height and want of uni- 
formity strikes the traveller as strangely un- 
couth. True, among the richer class we find 
residences almost palatial in their magnifi- 
cence; but as they are invariably built around 
court yards with arched ways leading in from 
the street, little is seen of their secluded eplen- 
dor. Often the arched passages are finely 
frescoed or painted, while glancing farther in 
you may behold a perfect little paradise of 
flowers and murmuring fountains. Still the 
average eight earthquakes a year preclude the 
raising of high structures; and thus two sto- 
ries, with here and there a more ambitious at- 
tempt displayed in three, is the safety limit to 
the height of Limanian buildings. Another 
fault. perhaps, as viewed from some church 
tower, is the inevitable flat roofed appearance 
that everywhere greets the eye; for as in this 
country rain never falls save in such small 
quantities as scarcely to deserve its name, 
there is no need of our angular house-tops. 
But ifthis detracts in one aspect, our loss is 
fully made up by the beautiful regularity of 
every street, the large number of towers scat- 
tered near and far, while last, not least, a clear 
sight of that great Pacific ocean glistening in 
the sunlight, and forever swelling to the Eter- 
nal will till earth and sea shall be no more. 


Proceeding leisurely up street from the rail- 
way station, I will suppose that we take a 
walk oyer the city. Three or four squares 
along stands the church and convent of La 
Merced, built by Hernando Pizarro more than 
three centuries ago. Its exterivr reveals many 
traces of elaborate carving, and within there 
yet remains the age dimmed glory of twenty- 
three altars. Keeping on our way for a fow 
blocks more, we soon reach the Piaza Mayor, or 
great ventral square. In tke centre an artis- 
tically designed fountain bordered by a palis- 
aded ring of tropical flowers, throws its spark- 
ling shower high in air, while at each corner 
smaller reservoirs spout forth their crystal 
jets. The puvement is unequalled; placed at 
convenient distances numerous marble seats 
invite our rest. At night when the whole 
place is thronged by the gentility and beauty 
of this famous old city, its bazars brilliantly 
lighted, and over all the ravishing sounds of 
music are softly stealing, no pen can describe 
its deep allurements. {here are thirty-two 
other plazas though none so extensive as this, 
cevering as it does an area of nine acres. Here 
on the western side, running parallel with the 
street just traversed, is a grand arcade lined 
by tempting shops, over which for two-thirds, 
its length proj2cts the front of Morin’s Liotel, 
the remainder being covered by the City Hall. 
Morin’s, let it be said, is the Astor House of 
Lima. Opposite and extending 450 feet along 
the eastern side, looms the time worn and ven- 
erable facade of the Cathedral, unbroken save 
by three vast doors. It has a depth of 200 








Church next Sunday morning and) 


feet, and at both angles of the front there isa 





huge tower nearly the same number in height. 
The portals are raised considerably above the 
street’s level, steps to which terminate in a 
solid platform of hewn stone. Inside the 
church is paved with brick, having three naves 
and two side aisles. The vaulted roof echoes 
back the sonorous organ peals which seem to 
surge and rise in volume till they slowly melt 
away in plaintive murmurs. Magnificent al- 
tars adorn the side chapels, and there is also 
preserved a piece of the true (!) cross. Its 
chair in the principal nave contains some of 
the most elaborate carving ever executed. But 
description is in vain; enough if I have faintly 
sketched the bare outlines of this noble struct- 
ure. 

Under the plaza’s southern length, there al- 
so extends a widearcade. Looking across the 
square you perceive on its northern side a long 
line of dingy buildings bruken midway bya 
court-yard entrance, and whic’: for tragic and 
historic interest combined, may be truly called 
the most remarkable pluce Spanish Peru can 
boast. It is the government palace erected by 
Pizarro at the founding of his city 337 years 
ago. From that time to 1865 it has been voc- 
cupied by three governors including himself, 
forty-three viceroys, fifty-three Chiefs of State 
principally Directors, besidés five Councils of 
the Nation. Those who have read the graphic 
pages of Prescott scarcely need my relating the 
same unalterable facts. But there is one fact 
which [ cannot forbear laying before my read- 
ers—the awful fact of retribution. The con- 
querors came untoa kindly people with fire 
and sword. They burned, they massacred, 
subjected to torture, condemned to slavery, 
hunted down with hounds, plundered, even 
put to shame wors2 than death the hapless na- 
tive wherever found. Their whole progress 
wes lighted up by the hateful glare of extermi- 
nating war; wading through seas of blood to 
gain—gain what? Death, in a word. Cut 
off in the gloomy defiles of the Cordilleras, left 
to perish on barren mountain plateaus, wasted 
with famine, torn by strifes among themselves, 
the pretended zeal for Christ and the real lust 
for gold yielded but bitter fruit. And here it 
was in this old governor’s palace, in an apart- 
ment adjuining the grand saloon, that Pizarro 
the hero of many a weary march and well- 
fought battle, was ruthlessly murdered by a 
rival faction, Sunday, June 26th, 1541. And 
un the safffe sad night, in an obscure corner of 
the vast cathedral, a grave was dug, wherein 
the remains of this great Conqueror of Peru, 
rolied in their gory shroud, were consigned to 
darkness and dread corruption of the grave. 

Issuing from out the Plaza Mayor we regain 
the same street, and presently cross the bridge 
to San Lazaro. A short distance farther and 
turning to the right we come to La Alameda 
Neuva o’dil Acho, a beautiful promenade lying 
along the river's bank, whose broad alleys are 
delightfully shaded by giant trees on either 
side. Acentury ago this sylvan ietreat was 
planned, since when, although the projector’s 
name may have been forgotten, constant care 
and watchfulness have rendered it perfect; so 
that generations yet unborn will enjoy these 
leafy avenues. Midway stands a colossal stat- 
ue of Columbus, when we arrive at the Plaza 
de Acho, beyond which, however, still stretch- 
es the Alameda. This vast cireus is an ex- 
tremely popular resort, being consecrated to 
bull fights and all their barbarous details. 
Probably no other amusement agrees se well 
with Spanish taste and finds more favor among 
all classes, both men and women, while even 
the ehurch seeing the useless ness of prohibi- 
tion finally condescends to lend its sanction. 
Accommodating 9000 spectators it is the lar- 
gest in the world. Perhaps viewed philosoph- 
ically, such things are not self contradictions 
inacity where 7) Cathvlic churches exist, 
befides a score or more of monasteries and 
numneries generally annexed. Catholicism and 
barbarism may be synonymous terms, judging 
from the formcr’s results by what we know of 
Spain. Passing mention should also be made 
of the Paseo de los Descalzos, remotely situat- 
ed in the eastern portion of the suburb, and 
which, briefly, isa very .fashionable though 
rather artificially constructed promenade. 

Other places of interest no doubt claim at- 
tention, (as for exampie the Genera! Cemetery 
with its Parisian order and primness,) but 
time and space forbid. After all we have seen 
the best of Lima. Its population to-day num- 
bers 125,000 souls ; 39,000 foreigners, with a 
remainder made up of Limarians, Spaniards, 
Creoles, natives, all nations and every degree 
of color. In 1535 the sum total was but 70. 
Among the public institutions we may name a 
mint, university, national library, museum of 
natural history and antiquities ; eight colleges, 
aninfantasylum, orphan school, asylum for 
widows of dead trad2smen, slaughter house, 
market, fine hospital, a lunatic asylum, post 
office, tribunal of commerce, senate house, 
theatre, circus for cock fighting, penitentiary, 
and lastly a prison for accused persons. There 
are also ninety-six licensed coaches, a gas and 
a water company. Two seasons, winter be- 
ginning in July, summer in December, are 
alone known ; while arecord extending through 
many years prove that 85 degrees mark the 
hottest, the coldest period being at 60 degrees. 

Before really leaving Lima it is just that we 
should turn down the Colle de los Jadios, first 
street of the three laid out by Pizarro, by the 
Cathedral's south side, and, continuing on for 
a square or two enter the Plaza dela Consti- 
tucion. A statue of Boliva the liberator of 
Peru, graces its centre ; the place itself is very 
sombre and gloomy, and well may be so. For 
here the prisons of the terrible Inquisicion 
still remain, almost the same as when in 1752 
Francisco Mayer was doomed to his living 
death. Says Fueutes: ‘‘The Holy Office 
used to torment for the greater glory of God, 
persons possessed of the devil and sorcerers. 
Its architecture is therefore of a stern charac- 
ter as befitted its primitive destination.’’ The 
piace of burning was in front of this but across 
the Rimac, and we know on historieal evi- 
dence that several autos de fe were there trans- 
ferred. It is, accordingly, very gratilying to 
learn that these dungeons were sacked by an 
infuriated populace September 3d, 1813. 

Turning back then, we resolutely travel 
Morin-ward, and lunch gone through with, di- 
rect slow.steps toward the station. The train 
has just come in from Callao, and we are met 
by a crowd of pas-engers. Soon seats are ob- 
tained, and shortly the walls and gardens of 
Lima are left behind us. It has been a long 
day, and we have seen much. The great ocean 
lies before us, and we journey down to it with 
feelings not unlike those awakened in the 
breasts of its old discoverers, who 

“Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien.’’ 
Ricuarp Cuartes MERRILL. 
ED oe 


fr The annual Convention of the .Grand 
Army of the Republic was held in Biddeford 
on Wednesday last. Thirteen posts were rep- 
resented: Tue Adjutant General reports five 
Posts that have ceased to exist during the 
year, and twenty Posts in good stending— 
showing a gain in two years of 370 members. 
The Assistant Quartermaster reported the 
finances in a healthy condition. A resolve was 

sed recommending the Bath Military Asy- 
um, for soldiers, orphans, and promising sup- 


port to the same. The following were elected 
department officers for the ensuing year: Com- 


mander, Daniel White; S. V. Commander, | 


Geo. ll. Parker; J. V. Commander, G. H. Ab- 
bott; Medical Director, J. H. Stearns; Chap., 
E. M. Haynes; Council ot five., F. C. Drew, 
C. L. Hayes, W. B. Smith, E. M. Shaw, John 
F. Dolliver; Representative at Large to the 
National Encampment, H. A. Shorey; Dele- 
gate tojthe National Encampment, E. M. Shaw; 
Substitute Representative, A. O. Shaw; Sub- 
stitute Delegate, Wm. A. Woods. 


The new apportionment of Representa- 
tives has passed both Houses of Congress and 
will undoubtedly become a law. It provides 
for 283 representatives on a basis of one in 
every 156,845 of population. Maine will be 
entitled to five members, the same as under 
the former apportionment. Vermont and New 
Hampshire each lose one member, and Massa- 
Chusetts gains one. 











Maine Legislature. ; 

The committees are rapidly clearing their 
dockets, and both branches have voted to ad- 
journ finally on the 15th imst. We continue 
our digest of the most important doings of the | 
past week. 

Among the petitions presented and _referred 
were the following: praying for a law to regu- 
late the investment of moneys in «savings 
banks; for the Western Agricultural Society; 
for the right of female suffrage, and for the 
incorporation of the Augusta Trotting Park 
Association. 

Orders of inquiry were passed relating to 
the expediency of enacting a Settennent tow, 
whereby — officers and county com- 
missioners may be authorized to assess parties 
just such amounts as may be adequate w the 
benefits derived by such parties in laying out, 
altering or discontinuing any road or street; to 
changing the law relating to the snaring 
of ducks; from prohibiting the legislature 
from making any donation, grant or endow- 
ment to sectarian literary institutions; of 
reporting a resolve, relating to bounty or 
tonnage; to enable creditors to pay demni- 
ty to the fishery interests of Maine, by Con- 
gressional action to provide relief and in- 
up and discharge levies or executions on their 
real estate, where the creditor resides out of 
State or in parts unknown; to banging the 
law so that remeene = officers may grant writ- 
ten permits to residents of the State to take 
within their towns shellfish, lobsters, menha- 
den or porgies, and to those not residents to 
take the same on payment of an agreed sum 
for the use of their town; to prohibit 
the catching of lobsters between July 1 and 
Sept. 1, and that noeggs or spawn be taken 
at any time; to providing by law that steam 
or sailing vessels carrying passengers navigat- 
ing our interior waters, be subject to the Unit- 
ed States steamboat laws; to require Normal 
school teachers to report to the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools by Jan. 1., yearly, the 
names of scholars, with ages and date of leavy- 
ing, the number of days each attended, length 
of school and list of text books; in relation to 

rsons carrying cuncealed weapons; provid- 
ing by law a connection of all railroads of the 
same guage running into Portland or other city, 

iving access to all wharves where tracks are 
fai or shall be laid, and that no parallel tracks 
shall be laid, bat that tracks shall be laid out- 
side, either one side of the street or the other, 
provided they do not come in contact with any 
other railroad. 

Bills were reported relating to the admission 
of females to the State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts; providing for the organiz- 
ation, supervision and administration of Saving 
Banks, which bill accompanied a minority re- 
port on Banks and Banking; to giving a char- 
ter for a railroad from Bangor to Calais; to 
amend the charter of the Northern Aroostook 
railroad repealing the provision fur a branch te 
Houlton, to incorporate ihe Millbridge and 
Cherrytield Telegraph Company; to the duties 
of sheriffs and county attorneys; incorporating 
the Cumberland County Central railroad from 
Danvill Junc:ion to Gorham; to incorporate 
the East Sangerville Cheese Factory; to regu- 
late the sinking tund of the Portland and 
Rochester railroad company; to incorporate | 
the Casco Manufacturing Company and the | 
Ticonic Company; to giving a charter for a| 
railroad from Eastport tu Calais; concerning 
innholders, victualers and intoxicating liquors; 
to change the shire town ot Somerset county 
from Norridgewock to Skowhegan; to incor- 
porate the Augusta Literary and Library As- 
sociation; to change the punishment for bur- 

lary and raye; to incorporate the Castine and 
lisworth Railroad; este blishing county boards 
of education. 

The friends of the Dexter railroad to Brown- 
ville in the House, withdrew their opposition 
to the bill authorizing the Bangor & Piscata- 
quis road to build a branch to Brownville, and 
the bill was passed to be engrossed. 

The general railroad bill occasioned a long 
discussion in the House, where it was brought 
up for consideration. Several amendments 
were offered and adopted, when Mr. Reed of 
Waldoboro’ presented an amendment, restrict- 
ing cities and towns to take stock or loan their 
credit until the amount of capital stock requir- 
ed by any railroad company which cy on 
organized, has actually been paid in the con- 
struction of itsroad. An amendment to this 
was offered providing that cities and towns 
may luan their credit or take stock when one 
half of the amount of capital stock required 
has been paid in the building of the road. The 
bill with these amendments was opposed on 
the ground that legislation had been too loose 
in allowing towns to aid in building railroads, 
and that it was giving too much power to the 
three commissioners for which the bill pro- 
vides, and who would be in danger of being 
bought off by wealthy railroad corporations. 
The bill was not considered practicable. Mr. 
Pike of Calais, the author of the measure, was 
satisfied with the last amendment, and advo- 
cated the passage of the bill in a lung speech, 
replying to all the objections urged against 
it. The intimation that the board of commis- 
sioners proposed could be approached by 
wealthy corporations, he considered a slur up- 
on the intelligence of the people of the State. 
The bill was tor the purpose of initiating leg- 
islation that shall hereafter protect the public, 
and it was proposed to have it take effect in 
one year. 

The bill to extend the time for the location 
of the Boston & Maine railroad was taken from 
the table in the Senate, and without debate, 
that branch rejected the House amendment, 
fixing location north of Commercial street in 
Portland, and passed the bill to be engrossed. 
On going back to the House the debate on the 
measure took a widerange. It was centend- 
ed that if the amendment was rejected it would 
prevent the Boston and Maine from using val- 
uable wharf property they owned, and on 
which won | proposed erectingadepot. On the 
other hand it was argued that the location 
proposed affected the legal rights of the Maine 
Central Company. The result was that the 
matter was placed in the hands of a commit- 
tee of conference. J 

A long discussion took place in the Senate 
on the Maine Central Loan bill, which was 
mainly opposed by Senators from Cumberland, 
Oxford and Androscoggin counties. Several 
amendments were offered to kill the bill, but 
the measure was secured a passage by a yote 
of 19 to 8. The bill has gone to the Governor 
tor his approval. 

The bill to incorporate the Lewiston & Au- 
burn railroad company came up in the House, 
and occasioned an earnest and protracted de- 
bate. Mr. Webb of Waterville made an able 
argument in opposition. The question of its 
engrossment is pending. 

g resolve was presented and referred in re- 
lation to having a report prepared under the 
direction of the Governor and Council of the 
industrial statistics of every city and town in 
Maine, and the appointment of a Commissioner. 

The act repealing the law giving a bounty 
on wolves and bears passed to be engrossed in 
the Senate, notwithstanding an effort was made 
for its indefinite postponement. The bill was 
indefinitely postponed in the House. 

The bill authorizing municipal aid in the 
establishment of manufacturing enterprizes, 
when considered in the House, an amendment 
was offered so that the bill should provide that 
towns may loan their credit to the amount of 
five instead of ten per cent upon their valua- 
tion. 

Authority has been given to the trustees of 
the Hallowell Academy to transfer the corpor- 
ate property held by them to the Classical and 
Scientific Academy in that city, which has also 
been incorporated. 

The Senate finally concurred with the House 
in giving a passage to the bill, fixing the an- 
nual salaries of the judges of the Supreme 
Judicial Court at $3000 each. 

Among the bills and resolves finally disposed 
of are the following: wbating the State tax of 
the town of Veazie on $185,000; authorizing 
York county to make a lvan of $30,000 to 
buiid a jail in Alfred; incorporating the St. 
Dennis Academy in Whitefiold; abolishing the 
Police Court of Auburn; amending the law 
establishing the Municipal Court in Augusta, 
which gives the court juris¢iction in all cases 
of cheating by false pretences, where the prop- 
erty docs not exceed $20.00 in value; acts to 
incorporate the Sandy River Railroad com- 
pany, Bangor and Piscataquis railroad to con- 
struct a branch line to Brownville, Union Riv- 
er Railroad company; authorizing the Port- 
land, Saco and Portsmouth Railroad compan 
to constract a road from Kittery to Bidde ols 
the Foxcroft Manufacturing Company. 

The bill to repeal the law relating to the 
county supervision of schools was reported 
from the committee on education to which it 
was referred, that it ought not to pass. An 
amendment to the report was offered in the 
House that it ought to pass. 

Leaye to withdraw has been given on pe- 

titions for boot and shoe manufactories in 

Pittston and Boothbay; for railroad connection 

from some point on the Belfast & Moosehead 

| aaag Railroad to the Maine Centrel in Hamp- 
en. 

A bill authorizing the Kennebec Land & 
Lumber Company to construct booms in the 
—— bec river has been referred to the next 

ure. 
H... i a 
ting to i changing the stand- 
ard weight of oT fem regard to 
regulating ‘‘toll”’ for grinding ears of corn; to 
ulating railroads to use self-coupling cars; 
to the com ion of county : 

The railroad committee have reported ough 
not to pass on the bill providing for “a discon 
tinuance of the Boston & Maine Railroad from 
South Berwick Junction to Salmon Falls, and 
a bill to incorporate the North Wayne Water 





Power Company. 


Items of Maiae News. 


———  — -- 

The Worth Star says that there was recently 
born in Alva, to Mrs, John Berry, a child with 
six fingers on each hand, ind six toes on each 
foot. 

Lemuel Jenkins of Temple, served in the 1812 
war and also in the war of the rebellion. He was 
67 years and six tmonths when he entered the ar- 
my in the last war. 

Jacob Davis, of Crawford, lost two horses a few 
days since. They broke through the ice on the 
meadow and sunk so deep in the mud that he was 
unable to extricate them. 

Mr. M. 8. Chapman, formerly of Belfast, fel) 
dead of heart disease, on Congress St., Boston, on 
Wednesday morning abeut 9 o’clock. He was 52 
years of age. 

The grounds at Kennebunk which have been 
used for mapy years by the Methodists for their 
annual camp-meetings, are to pass into other 
hands and will be used for other purposes. 

Wide spread dissatisfaction prevails in Bangor 
among the consumers of gas at the price and qual- 
ity of the article. Some of the hotels are propos- 
ing to manufacture their own gas. 

On the 15th inst., Col. Rowland Carlton and 
Mrs. Susan M. Carlton, celebrated their “‘colden 
wedding,”’ at their residence in Brooklin. Of ten 
children born to them, six are still living. 

The Machias Union calls upon the proper au- 
thorities in Machias and in Washington county at 
once to take measures for a general vaccinnation. 
The small pox is spreading at a fearful rate in the 
sities, : 

Mr. John C, Fassett of Long Cove, Bristol, cap- 
tured an eagle which measured seven feet four 
inches from tip te tip. Mr. Fassett put a bell up- 
on him and let him go, and the proud bird will 
now have music wherever he soars, 

J. D. B. Young of Starks, has five aunts now 
living in this State, aged respectively 86, 84, 79, 
72 and 60. Also, Henry Leeman, of Starks, has 
now living two grandfathers, one grandmother, 
three great grandmothers. 

The Lewiston Journal says the Buckfield cars 
left Canton on the 15th, and arrived at Sumner on 
the 25th, on their way to Mechanic Falls, It re- 
quires a great amount of labor to clear the track 
from the snow and ice that have accumulated the 
last five weeks, 

The Universalist meeting house at Pittsfield wil! 
be re-dedicated on Thursday, Feb. 15th, A. M. 
Services to commence at 10 1-2 o’clock. The good 
people of Pittsfield will make ample provisions for 
entertaining all from abroad. 

The Gardiner Home Journal says the wife of 
Morrill Geve, of West Gardiner, awoke him, on 
Sunday morning, by a gurgling noise in her 
throat. He raised her up and she died almost in- 
stantly without saying a word. She had been in 
her usual health, and doubtless died of heart dis- 
ease, as she has been some subject to it. 

The Free Press learns that the l:quor traffic has 
been carried on to such an extent in Thomaston, 
that the public spirit there, which has hitherte 
smiled blandly upon if and passed it with no 
werds of condemnation, is at last aroused to a 
sense of the fearful ruin it has wrought, and pro- 
poses to take some steps to check it. 

A powerful religious revival isin progress at 
the Free Biptist church in Hallowell, Rev. Mr. 
Heath, pastor. The house is crewded every eve- 
ning. More than sixty new converts have recent- 
ly been added to the church, and the good work 
still continues. 

The Portland Press states that the present lia- 
bilities of that city on account of railroad loans 
are $2,063,000. The additional loans asked for 
will increase the amount to over $5,000,000. 

There isa man by the name of J. G. Peters in 
St. James, N. B., who is 72 years of age, and has 
nota gray hairio his head, and is just cutting 
three new teeth, two double and one single one. 
He was never sick in his life. He must be a hap- 
py man, or ought to be. 

The Chronicle says Mrs. Rebecca Gay, of North 
Farmington, lost a valuable cow last Saturday 
night, in consequence of eating dry meal. It is 
supposed that after the family retired the cow 
broke loose and made her way to the meal barrel, 
and there helped herself too freely for her own 
benefit. 

A recent visitor at the Maine Insane Hospital 
saw asmall room containing six beds which was 
called the suicide room. In this all who were in- 
clined to commit suicide were placed to sleep. As 
those affected in this way attempted it when alone, 
this device is taken which deters them while in the 
company of others. 

The Bangor City Council have requested the 
committee to whom the subject was referred to 
bring in a bill allowing the city to loan its cr:dit 
for $10,000 per mile to the Northern Aroostook 
Railroad for the main line from the E. & N, A. 
Railway intersection to Van Buren or Letter G, 
the before mentioned Company to guarantee the 
bonds and interest. 

The First Baptist Society in Paris, and the 
First Congregational in South Paris, have resort- 
ed to the envelope system of raising money for 
the support of the ministry. Envelopes are dis- 
tributed in the pews, and persons are to put into 
them, weekly or monthly, as the case may be, 
such sums as they choose. 


At the last September election it appeared that 
the whole number of voters in the town of Mason, 
Oxferd county, was twenty-seven. The papers 
state that seven children have been born in the 
place during the past ten months. Smart town. 

The Press says that a ‘“‘nice little game’’ of 
O’Neil W, Robinson, the forger, to escape from 
Cumberland jail, was discovered in season to put 
a stop to it, It as suspected that Robinson would 
attempt to escape from the officer who took him to 
Thomaston, and accordingly extraordinary pre- 
cautions were used to guard against any attempft. 

Mr. Greenleaf Regers, while at work lumbering 
in Michigan, was accidentally killed afew days 
since by a log falling from a sled upon him, break- 
ing his neck. He was a former resident of Dover, 
but has for a few years been employed in the 
woods in that State, where he leaves a wife and 
one or two children. His age was about 32 years. 

A dear job it will be to kill moose, caribou or 
deer between now and October next, as the law 
against their destruction has gone into effect, and 
imposes a fine of forty dollars upon any person 
killing or having in their possession the carcases 
of these animals. 

A sad accident occurred at the woolen factery in 
Sangerville village last Friday. Miss Ellen Pack- 
ard, about 17 years old, a daughter of L. A. Pack- 
ard, of Parkman, who was working in the mill, 
stepped on the elevator to go up into the loft. By 
some unknown means her head caurht between 
the first floor and the side of the elevator, and was 
frightfully jammed. There is but little hope of 
her recovery. 

The Augusta Journal says Mrs. John Dunn died 
at the city farm house of Hallowell, Jan. 25, aged 
111 years. She was born in England, came to this 
country in early life, married a man of prominence 
and property, who died Oct. 2d, 1857. The resi- 
dence where she dwelt for many years on Water 
street, and where she said she hoped to die, passed 
into other hands, so that the last few years she has 
been an inmate at the city farm house. 

The Eastport Sentinel says that the Pembroke 
Iron Works have been running very steadily for 
the past year and are receiving a large number of 
orders for the different kinds of iron which they 
manufacture. About two hundred and fifty men 
are now employed who turn out about forty tons 
of marketable iron per day. In the winter time, 
especially, the company feel the need ofa railroad, 

The Telegraph says an explosion took place in 
a large lamp used in the house of the late John 
Owen of Brunswick, on Tuesday night. A man 
was sitting up with the remains of Mr, Owen when 
the lamp exploded with great violence, throwing 
its broken pieces in all directions. The room was 
set on fire, but fortunately the flames were extin- 
guished. The man escaped uninjured, as at the 
moment of explosion he was standing behind a 
stove in the room and was partially protected, 

The mother of Mr. Charles Close of Bangor, an 
aged lady of some 83 years, was shockingly and 
perhaps fatally burned on Sunday evening last, 
by her clothes aczidentally taking fire. While 
alone in her room itis supposed her clothes caught 
from a match which she had lighted, and the 
flames spreading so rapidly that she could not ex- 
tinguish them, almost instantly encompassed her 
with a result that is terrible to contemplate. 

A large deuble tenement house, owned by Jas. 
I. Merryman, and occupied by Robert S. Pennell 
and Mrs. McDowell, was destroyed by fire Friday 
morning, together with the stable which contained 
a quantity of hay. The buildings were situated 
on Main street, Lewiston, below the colleges, near 
what is known as “Mare Brook.’’ Most of the 
household furniture and a horse were saved. The 
buildings area total loss, and it is understood 
there is no insurance. Loss, $4,000. Fire orig- 
inated from defective chimney. 

Frank S., only son of Benjamin Hutchinson, 
formerly of Belfast, was instantly killed in the 
Manchester N. H. print works on the 9th inst. He 
was standing upon the elevator arranging some 
boxes which were to be taken up, when a portion 
of toem fell off, and, at the same moment, the ele- 
vator started. He clung to the edge of it, and 
was vrushed between it and the edge of the scuttle 
as it passed up, and died instantly. He was about 
13 years of age and a very promising boy. 


Items of General News. 
>. a. 

Eighs thousand men have sailed from Cadiz for 
Cuba. 

In the case of Glover, the Boylston Bank rob- 
ber, the jury returned a verdict of guilty. 

Fisk’s will was admitted to probate on Thurs- 
day of last week. The estate sworn to does not 
exceed $1,000,000, 

George Blake of East Pepperell, Mass,, aged 
nineteen, accidentally shot himself dead recently 
while gunning. 

During the past year there have been shipped 
from St. Albans 4,270,180 pounds of butter, and 
and 430,000 pounds of-cheese. 

It is stated that Attorney General Barlow is 
about to commence suits against Jay Gould and 
members of the Erie Ring. 

London, with a population of 3,000,000, has only 
nine daily papers, while New York, with less than 
1,000,000, has twenty-four. 

Three million dollars worth of peanuts, eight 
hundred thousand bushels in all, are annually 
consumed by the people of the United States, 

There is a superabundance of laborers at Chi- 
cago. The cold weather prevents building, and 
the mechanics who are flocking thither cannot ob- 
tain work, 

The Utah House has passed resolution unani- 
mously, calling a convention to form a State con- 
stitution to meet February 19th, with the hope of 
slipping into the Union before 1873. 

A snow storm of great severity prevailed in the 
West and Northwest on Sunday. There were 
several deaths and great suffering from cold and 
exposure. 

The Chicago Sanitary Superintendent report 19 
deaths from the small pox the past week, and that 
the disease is on the increase. There are now 34 
patients in the hospitals. 

W. 8. Collins, United States pension agent at 
Washington, has tendered a compulsory resigna- 
tion, there being a deficiency in his accounts as far 
as known of $10,000, 

It is understood that four-fifths of the claims 
against the Eastern Railroad growing out of the 
Revere accident have been settléd, and none have 
been the subject of litigation. 

George Harper, a colored lawyer, made his first 
speech in a Louisville, Kentucky court, on Thurs- 
day of last week, and made a favorable impres- 
sion. Colored witnesses were also admitted in a 
murder case. 

A woman at Northampton gave birth to feur 
children on Thursday, and at last accounts the 
mother and all of the children were doing well. 
This makes seven children which she has had in 
thirteen months. 

A son-in-law of Daniel Boone, Hirvey Thacher, 
died a few ds ys ago in California, aged 128 years. 
He is supposed to hive been the oldest man in the 
country. He served after he was seventy with 
Generals Jackson and Harrison, and also in the 
Black Hawk war in Hlinois. 

The king of Burmah has just degraded one of 
the ablest agal most powerfal men in his domin- 
ions—Yan Atween Woom—‘“‘for drinking wine, 
taking bribes, and speaking ill of His Majesty.’’ 

The State Temperance Alliance of Massachusetts 
at a meeting last week, appointed a committee to 
make arrangemer ts for a conference of all temper- 
ance organizations in New England. 

It is reported that six indictments have been 
found against Tweed and others against Davidson, 
Genet, Hugh Smith, Peter B. and James M. 
Sweeney. Their arrests are expected speedily. 

Cincinnati is the most densely populated city in 
the country, having 36,000 to the square mile. 
New York, which ranks next, has but 23,000, Cin- 
cinnati averages fifty-eight buildings to the square 
acre, London has but forty, and Dublin vhirty- 
two. 

A young lady was assauited on Thursday bya 
robber in a Flatbush car near Prospect Park, New 
York. He presenting a bowie knife, threatened to 
kill her uuless she gave him her purse. She jump- 
ed from the car, when the driver and conductor, 
evidently leagued with the robber, drove furiously 
away. 

A mammoth cake, three and a-half feet in 
diameter, and weighing 150 pounds, has just been 
made in Newark for 9 glass wedding soon to take 
place in New York. There entered into the com- 
position of the monster, 280 eggs, 22 pounds of 
butter, and other ingredients in proportion, 


Steamer City of Mexico from Vera Cruz and the 
Tillie from Havana, has arrived at New York. 
The latter had en board Capt. Lothrop, and seven 
of the crew of the brig Thames, taken off that ves- 
sel while she was in a sinking coadition, She was 
bound from Abaco for Boston. 

Mrs. Matthews, the mother of Vice-President 
Colfax, is steadily failing in health. Her name 
was used to advertise the merits of the cundurango 
which very likely is killing her now. 

John Miller, first mate of ship Nonautum, is 
held for trial in Boston, in default of one thousand 
dollars, charged with causing the death of a sea- 
man named Ryan, who fell overboard and was 
drowned from the effects of the mate’s cruel treat- 
ment, as alleged. 

In Indiana recently some twenty persons who 
were injured by a recent railway accident, were 
taken into a neighboring house. One of the pas- 
sengers had just buried a child from the small pox, 
and instead of destroying the clot! ing, kept it. 
It was used for bandages, and as a result sixteen 
persons have thus far died from the contagion. 

All persons who took any stock in the recent 
story about a “‘Wild Tea’’ remedy for cancer are 
most respectfully informed that the remedy afore- 
said 1s a humbug and “*Mr. Charles Yardley’’ who 
advertised it, a swindler. 

Frederick Shafer has been arrested in Chicago, 
and confessed that he was the murderer of the 
Prussian nobleman, Calvin V. Panwitz, residing 
near Dwight, Ill, Jan. 23d. He came to Chicago, 
where he assumed the name of his victim. 

The blockade still continues on the Pacific rail- 
road, One train reports that it has been sixteen 
days from Ogden to Cheyenne. One passenger 
train at Sidney ran into another injuring one pas- 
senger. 

A Zanesville paper tells of a young couple bent so 
eagerly au matrimony that they drove twenty- 
three miles in an open wagon, with the thermome- 
ter seventeen degrees below zero, to get a certifi- 
cate. Their hands, feet, noses and ears were all 
more or less frost-bitten, but they got thawed out 
and united. They then started to drive back again 
and have not since been heard of. 

There were 250 delegates in the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, the object of which is to secure an amend- 
ment of the constitutien recognizing God. Judge 
Hogan of Cincinnati was chosen President. Mr. 
Abbott, editor of a Toledo free religious paper 
protested against the object of the meefing, which 
was objected to. 

A most singular event has happen in New Hav- 
en, Ct., recently, and one which is known by med- 
ical men to have occurred only two or three times 
either in this country or in Europe. The wife of 
a most respected gentleman gave birth to a fine 
aad healthy child, and on Tuesday of last week 
she gave birth to another child as healthy as the 
first. Medical works mention a few such cases, 
but they are rare. 

Specimens of rich gold-bearing quartz, topaz, 
amethysts and ether relics of the glacial period, 
continue to be found in a gravel bed below the 
bottom of the Missouri river at St. Joseph. 

The Greeley Republican General Committee Fri- 
day evening, resolved that the common council 
should impeach Mayor Hall of New York, and re- 
quested the legislature to temporarily abolish the 
mayoralty. 

Wm. E. Gray, the noted Wall street forger, was 
recently discovered living in London in magunifi- 
cent style, and doing business with the banks. He 
heard of the pursuit of detectives and disap- 
peared, 

In the criminal court of Chicago, Friday, Judge 
Freer overruled a motion for a new trial in the 
case of Alderman Busch and ex-Aldermen Mont- 
gomery, and sentenced each to six months in the 
county jail, and to pay a fine of $1000. 

The San Francisco deputy sheriff who bought 
and the police sergeant who sold his place for $350 
have buth been committed for trial in bonds of 
$2500. 

Schooner Antecedent of Stonington, with gran- 
ite for Wiltiamsburg, was wrecked on Eaton's 
Neck, L. L., in a terrible snow storm on Saturday. 
Winslow Nash, of Westerly, R. L., the mate, was 
drowned, and the captain and steward nearly per- 
ished, being an hour on the ice. The cargo will 
probably be saved. 

Manton E Hoard, late Cashier, and R. A. Pier- 
son, late Teller of the Rhode Island National Bank 
of Previdence, have been held in heavy bail to an- 
swer the charge of embezzling $200,000. 

General Crook has designated the 15th inst., as 
the day when all Apaches found off their Reserva- 
tions in Arizona will be treated as enemies. The 
General sent runners to inform all the tribes. 

Steamer Moses Taylor brings news of a heavy 
earthquake at Panah, Hawauian Islands, January 
5th, and the Killawa volcano was in active opera- 
tion. 

The heirs of John Slidell have brought a suit to 
recover real estate in New Orleans confiscated 
d the war. 

‘eo Mary and Kate Daley broke through 
the ice on the Ohio on Saturday evening, near 
Cincinnati, and were drowned. 

The deaths from small pox in Philadelphia last 





week, were 158, a decrease of 19, 
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SAINTJOHN. ~ 
H, W. LONGFELLOW. 


My 
The earth is wet with my tears! 
The * crumble, and fall 


m hinges of iron, that grate 
And « with the rust and weight. 
Like the hinges of a gate 
That hath fallen te decay; 
But the evil doth not cease; 
There is war instead of ; 


The life of man is a gleam 

Of light, that comes and goes 
Like the course of a Holy Stream, 
The cityless river that flows 
From tains no one knows 
Through the Lake of Galilee, 

Th forest and level lands, 
Oyer rocks, and shallows, and sands 
Of a wilderness wild and vast, 
Till it findeth its rest at last 

In the desolate Dead Sea! 

But alas! alas for me, 

Not yet this rest shall be! 


What, then! doth Charity fail? 

Ts Faith of no avail? 

Is hope blown out like a light 

By a gust of wind in the night? 

The clashing of creeds and the strife 


The words, and from whem they came, 
Not he that re th the name, 
But he that doeth the will. 


And Him evermore I behold 
Lhe | in Galilee, 

Thro the cornfield’s wowing gold, 
In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 
By the shores of the beautiful Sea, 
He toncheth the sightless eyes! 
Before him the demons flee; 

To the dead he sayeth: Arise! 

To the livi Fellow me! 

And that voice soundeth on 

From the centuries that are gone, 
To the centuries that shall be! 


From all vain pomps and shows; 
From the pride that overflows, 
And the fa'se conceits of men; 
From all the narrow rules 

And subtleties of Schools, 

And the craft of tongue and pen; 
Bewildered in its search. 
Bewildered with the cry! 


Lo, here; lo, there, the Church! 

Poor, sad Humanity 

Through all the dust and heat 

Turns back with bleeding feet, 

By the weary road it came, 

Unto the simple thought ° 
By the Great Master taught, 

And that remaineth still: 

Not he that repeateth the name. 

But he that doeth the will! 





Our Story Teller. 


THE MINER’S SECRET. 


A California Story. 








Mexican Camp was a nest of snow-white mi- 
ners’ tents, huddled down in the dimple of the 
Sierras. If you had stood near the flag-pole, 
in the centre of the camp, on which the stars 
and stripes lowered and raised on the depar- 
ture or arrival of the mustang express—the on- 
ly regular thread connecting the camp with 
the outer world—and looked intently west, 
you might have seen, on a day of singular 
clearness, beyond some new-born cities, the 
flash of the Pacific sun. At your back, moun- 
tains black with pine and cedar, then bald and 
gtay with granite, basalt and cinder, ‘then 
white with everlasting snow, had made you 
feel strong and secure of intrusion in the rear. 
Close about you, on the hillsides and in the 
gulch, you had seen trees lifting their limbs 
above the heads of thousands of men who knew 
for the time no other shelter; while at your 
feet in the gulch, and as fardown as the eye 
can follow it, the little muddy stream strug- 
gled on through little fleets of tin and iron 
pans, great Mexican wooden bowls, and 
through cradles, toms and sluices. You had 
seen long gray lines of Mexican mules string- 
ing around the mountain, winding into the 
camp with their heavy burdens ; you had heard 
the shouts, spiced thick with oaths, of the 
tawny packers. You had heard the sound of 
the hammer and axe on every hand, for a new 
city had been born, as it were, the night be- 
fore, and this was its first —— and 
reaching of uncertain hands. All day on eith- 
erside the stream sat a wall of men washing 
for gold. The Mexican and American were 
side by side, that had been breast to breast at 
Monteray ; the lawyer wrought beside his cli- 
ent; the porter found his strong arms made 
him superior here to the dainty gentleman to 
whose wants he had once ministered. 

That was a democracy = and simple. 
Life, energy, earnestness. That was the be- 
ginning of a race in life in which all had an 
even start. What an impulse it was! It in- 
spired the most sluggish. It thrilled the most 
indifferent, dignified and ennobled the basest 
soul that was there. Mexican Camp has _per- 
ished, but it has left its lesson—a verdict clear 
and unqualified in favor of the absolute equal- 
ity of men, without any recommendation of 


mercy to masters. 
mn, had six feet of 


Each man, peer or 
ground. That wasmadea law at a miners’ 


meeting held around the flag-staff the day it 
was raised, at which Kangareo Brown presid- 
ed with uncommon dignity, considering his 
long term of service at Sidney, not to mention 
the many indiscretions laid to his charge be- 
fore leaving his native country at his country’s 
expense, or for his country’s = It was at 
first d that a miner should hold five feet 
only, but a Yankee who had an uncommonly 
rich claim moved a reconsideration, and, with- 
out waiting to get a second, made a speech 
and put his own motion. This was his speech 
and motion, delivered at the top of his voice ; 
‘*Boys, I go you a foot better. Blastit, let’s 
give a fellow enough tobe buried in, anyhow. 
All those that say six feet make it manifest by 
saying ays. 

There wasachorus. ‘‘The ayes have it, 
and six feet is the law; and now I declare this 
meeting adjourned ‘sign die’ ’’ and the convict 
chairman descended from the pine stump where 
he had stood in his shirt-sleeves, took up his 
pick and pan, and, divested of his authority of 
an hour, entered his claim and bent his back 
be the toil, as did the thousands of men around 

im. 

Mexican Camp flourished like a palm for 
many years; ‘then, like all placing miner 
— it began to decline. The gold “as 
washed from the best parts of the gulch, and 
the best men of the camp, one by one, returned 
to their homes in other lands, or retired to 
camps deeper in the mountains, as their for- 
tunes directed. As the Saxon went out the 
Celestial went in, but gave no new blood to 
the camp. Vacant cabins end adobe chimneys 
stood ail up and down the gulch, and lizards 
sunned themselves ugon them undisturbed. 
The butcher, the great autocrat of t'e mining 
district, began to come around with his laden 
mules but twice a week, instead of twice a day. 
A bad sign for the camp. ; 

Bat there was one cabin that was never va- 
cant; it stood apart from the town, on the 
brown hiilside, and as it was one of the first, 
so it promised to be the lastof the camp. It 
always had an ugly bull-dog tied to the dvor, 
and was itself a low, suspicious-leoking strac- 
ture, that year by year sank lower as the grass 
grew taller around it, till it seemed trying to 
hide in the chaparral. It had but one occu- 
oy a silent selfish man, who never came out 
op day except to bury himself alone in his 

im at Sort, Nothing was known oi him at 
all, save the story that he had killed his part- 
ner in a gambling house, away back somewhere 
in ‘49. He was shunned and feared by all, 
and he Sa enge and spoke to no one except 
the butcher, the grocer and the expressman, 
and to these only on businecs. I believe, how- 
ever, that the old outcast known as ‘‘Forty- 
nine Jimmy,’’ sometimes sat on the bank and 
talked to the murderer at work in his claim. 
It was even said that Forty-rine was on fair 
terms with the dog at the door; but as this 
was deubted by the man who kept the only 
pa mip ppclameneais in Mexican Camp, and 
who was consequently anauthority, the 
was not believed. ‘ d Pay 

This solitary man of the savage dog 


known as “‘The Gopher.”” That was -not ‘the the dead 


name iven him by his parents ; but it was the 
name Mexican Camp had given him, a genera- 
tior before, and it was now the only name 
which he was known. The amount of 
which he had hoarded and hidden away in that 
dismal old cabin, through years and years of 
incessant toil, was computed by many to be 
enormous. 

Year after the 
from the hilliope to w 







stole farther down 
it had been driven 


One ev there was consternation among 
the idlers of Mexican Camp. It was an- 
nou that the last saloon was to be removed 
to . A-remonstrance was talked of ; 
but &-man.known as the ‘‘Judge,”’ from 
his demeanor in the face 
taouble, urged that the calamity was not so 
great, after all, since each man could easily 
transport his blankets and frying-pan to the 
vacant cabins of Hogmen, and no more was 


The next Winter the Gopher was left utter- 
ly alone, and in the Spring that followed, the 
_ and clover crept down strong and thick 

rom the hills, and spread in a ) + supe carpet 
across the unmeasured streets of the once po 
ulous and prosperous Mexican Camp. Little 
gray-horned toads sunned themselves on the 
great flat rocks that bad served for hearth- 
stones, and the wild hop-vines clambered up 
and across the toppling and shapeless chim- 
neys. 

me idlers sat at sunset on the verandah of 
the saloon at Hogmen, looking down the gulch 
as the manzanita smoke curled up from the 
Gopher’s cabin. 

sailor broke silence: ‘*Looks like a Fee- 
jee camp on a South Sea Island.”’ : 

‘‘Robinson Crusoe—the last man of Mexican 
Camp—the last rose of Summer.”’ 

‘*Looks to me, in its crow’s nest of chapar- 
ral, like the lucky ace of spades,”’ added a man 
who sat apart contemplating the wax under 
the nail of his right forefinger. * 

The school master here picked up the ace of 
hearts, drew out his pencil and figured rapidly. 

“There !’’ he cried, flourishing the card, 
“T put it at an ouncea day for eighteen years, 
and that is the result.’’ The figures aston- 
ished them all. It was decided that the old 
miser had at leasta mule load of gold in his 
cabin. 

“It is my opinion,’’ said the Squire, who 
was small of stature, and consequently insolent 
and impertinent, ‘‘he had ought to be taken 
sp. tried, and hung for killing his partner in 
, 9 ” 


” 


‘‘The time has run out,’’ said the coroner, 
who now came up, adjusting a tall hat to 
which he was evidently not accustomed ; ‘‘the 
time for such cases, by law made and provided, 
oy run out, and it ismy opinion it can’t be 

i Bad 

Not long after this it was discovered that 
the Gopher was not at work. ‘Then it came 
out that he was very ill, and that old Forty- 
nine was seen to enter his cabin. 


Early one frosty morning in the Fall follow- 
ing, old Forty-nine Jimmy sat by the door of 
the old saloon at Hogrhen. He held an old 
bull dog by a tow string,and both man and 
beast were pictures of distress as they shivered 
from the keen cold wind that came pitching 
down from the snow-peaks. As I approached, 
the man shivered till his teeth chattered, and 
clutching at his string looked helplessly over 
his shoulder at the uncompromising barkeeper, 
who had just arisen and opened the door to 
let out the bad odors of his den. The dog 
shivered, too, and came up and sat down close 
enough to receive the sympathetic hand of old 
Forty-nine on his broad bowed head. This 
man was a relic, a wreck. Nearly twenty 
years of miner's life and labor in the moun- 
tains, interrupted only by periodical sprees, 
governed in their duration solely by the result 
of his last ‘‘clean up,’’ had made him one of a 
type of mea known enly to the Pacific. ‘true 
he failed to negotiate with the savage cinna- 
mon-headed vender of the poison; but he was 
no beggar. It was simply a failure to obtain 
a Wall street accommodation in a small way. 
I doubt if the bristle-haired barkeeper himself 
questioned the honesty of Forty-nine. It was 
merely a question of ability to pay, and the 
decision of the autocrat had been promptly 
and firuily given against the applicant. ben 
haps, in strict justice to the red-haired wretch 
that washed his tumblers and watched for vic- 
tims tat frosty morning, I should say that 
appearances were certainly against Forty-nine. 
It is nothing at all against a brave, frugal gold 
miner, lifting his heart out of and over the Si- 
erras tea group awaiting him away in the 
East, to be found wearing patches on his 
clothes, and even patches on the patches; in 
fact, I have known many who, coupling a 
quaint humor with strict economy, wore— 
neatly stitched on that portion of a certain gar- 
ment most liable to wear and tear when the 


owner had only boulders and hard benches to! 


sit upon—the last week’s flour sack, bearing 
this inscription in bold, black lettter, ‘*War- 
ranted superfine, 50 lbs."’- But Forty-nine 
had not even a patch, therefore no floursack, 
ergo, no flour. The most certain sign ofa to- 
tal wreck of a California miner is the absence 
of top boots. When all other signs fail, this 
one is infallible. You can with tolerable cer- 
tainty in the placer mines, tell how a miner’s 
claim is paying by the condition and quality 
of his top boots. Forty-nine had no boots 
only a pair of slippers improvised from ‘‘ what 
had been,’’ and between the tops of these and 
the legs of his pantaloons there was no com- 

romise across the naked, cold-blue ankles. 

‘hese signs, together with a buttonless blue 
shirt that showed his hairy bosom, a frightful 
beard, and hair beneath, a hat that drooped 
like a wilted palm-leaf, were the circumstan- 
tial evidences from which Judge Barkeep made 
his decision. 

I have noticed that those who stop, stand, 
and look longest at the tempting display of 
viands in cook-shop windows, are those who 
have not a penny to purchase with. Perhaps 
there was something of this nature in old For- 
ty-nine that impelled him to look again over 
his shoulder—as he clutched tighter and tight- 
er to the tow string—at the cinnamon-headed 
bottle-washer behind the bar at Hogmen. 

As I stood before this man he turned his 
eyes from the barkeeper and lifted them help- 
lessly to mine— 

‘Charlie is dead.”’ 

**Charlie who? Who is Charlie?”’ 

‘**Charlie Godfrey, The Gopher, and here is 
his dog;’’ and as he spoke the dog, as if know- 
ing his master’s name and feeling his loss, 
crouched ciose to the old man’s legs. 

A new commotion in Hogmen. Say what 
you will of gold, whenever any one shuts his 
eyes and turns forever from it, as if in con- 
tempt, for a day at least, he assumes a majes- 
ty proportionate with the amount he has left 
behind him and seems to despise. 


The coroner, who was a candidate for a 
higher office, marshaled the leading spirits at 
Hogmen, and propceeded to the cabin where 
the dead man lay. He felt that his reputation 
was at stake, and entering the cabin said, in a 
solemn voice: ‘‘In the name of the law 1 take 
possession of this primeses.’’ Some one at 
the door, evidentiy not a friend to the coroner’s 
Si aspirations, called out, ‘‘O, what a 

at!’’ The officer was not abashed, but tower- 
ed up until his tall hat touched the roof, and 
repeated ‘*In the name of the law, I take pos- 
session of this primeses.’’ This time there 
was no response or note of derision, and it was 
quietly coaceded that The Gopher and all his 
gold were in the hands of the coroner. 

Standing there, the jury, under the di- 
rection of the coroner, gave a verdict of 
‘‘death from general debility.’ Some one 
tried to —— coroner into contempt again, 
by afterwards calling attention to the fact 
that he had forgotten to swear the jury; but 
the officer replied, ‘*It is not necessary in such 
cases by the be made and provided,’’ and so 
was counted wise and correct. 

They bore the body of the last man of Mex- 
ican Camp to the graveyard on the hill—may- 
be a little nearer to Heaven. How odd that 
nearly all graveyards areon ahill. The places 
of chief mourners were given to Forty-nine 
and the dog, Whether these places were 
given because Forty-nine was the only present 
acquaintance of the deceased, or whether tae 
dog quietly asserted a right that no one cared 
to dispute, is not certain. Most likely it was 
one of those things that naturally, and there- 
fore correctly, adjust themselves. 

When these bearded men, in bli shirts, 
rested their burden at the open grave, they 
looked at each other, and there was an unpleas- 
ant pause. Perhaps they thought of the 
Christain burial service in other lands, and 
felt that something was wanting. At last 
Forty-nine stole up close to the head of the 
grave, hesitated, lifted and laid aside his ola 
slouch hat, and, looking straight down into 
tne earth, said, in a low and helgieon way: 

‘Earth to earth and dust to dast!’’ He 
hesitated again, and then continued: ‘The 
mustard and the clover seed are but little 
things, and no man can tell one from the oth- 
er; yet bury them in the uttermost parts of 
the earth and each will bring its kind perfect 
and beautiful—and—and—man is surely more 
than a little seed—and—and;’’ here he broke 
down utterly, and knelt and kissed the face cf 

The men looked away fora while, as if to 
objects in the horizon, and then, without look- 
ing ie each other, or breaking er lower- 

unshapely box, caught u spades, 
and found a pesitiv relief sy heaping the 
grave. 
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of the gravest | also 





the first and only — in which The Gopher 
had buried his gold. : 
The thought made the coroner enthusiastic. 
He sent for picks—and, if I must tell the 
truth, and the whole truth-—he sent for whisky 


By sunset the entire earthen floor had been 
dug to the depth of many feet and emptied 
outside the door. Not a farthing’s worth of 
gold was found. The next day the chimney 
was taken down. Lizards, dust of adobes, bat 
nothing was found. I am bound to say that, 
about this time the memory of the man just tak. 
en to tte hill was held in but little respect, and 
that a good or bad name, so fur as the over- 
zealous coroner was concerned, depended en- 
tirely on the results of the search. But ono 
more thing remained te be done: that was to 
remove the cabin. Shingle by shingle, log by 
log, the structure was leveled. ood-rats, 
kangaroo-mice, horned-toads, a rattlesnake or 
two that had gone into Winter quarters nnder 
the great logs, and that wasall. Notan ounce 
of gold was found in the last cabin of Mexican 
Camp. 

The flat was then taken off as minin 
ground by some enterprising strangers, an 
they began in the centre to sluice up the gulch 
for a month, until the whole hill side was 
sealped, as it were to the bone, and the treas- 
ure hunters were bankrupt, but not even the 
color of the dead man’s gold was found. 

Hogmen was disgusted, and The Gopher was 
voted a worse man dead than living. 

It began to be noticed, however, that, Forty- 
nine had mended somewhat in his personal ap- 

parance since the death of The Gopher, and 
it was whispered that he knew where the 
treasure was. Some even went so far as to 
say that he had the whole pile of it in his pos- 
session. ‘Some of these ni, hts he’ll turn up 
missing,’’ said the butcher, striking savagely 
at his steel across the block. In justice to 
Hogmen it must be observed she was not with- 
out grounds to go uponin her suspicions. For 
was not Forty-nine near the man at his death? 
And if he could get his dog, why not get his 
gold also? 

One night Forty-nine, holding tight to a 
tow-string, shufiled up to me in the saloon, 
and timidly plucking me by the sleeve, said: 

“Going away, I hear?’’ 

“Zen.” 

“To the States?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Near to Boston?”’ 

‘*May be.’’ 

**Well, then, look here; come with me!”’ 
—and with the old dog bumping his head 
against his heels he led the way out of the 
door, down the gulch to his cabin. Le pulled 
the latch-string, entered, and finally struck a 
light. Sticking the candle in a whisky-bottle 
that stood on the greasy table in the centre of 
the earthen floor, he picked up the tow-string, 
and, pointing to the bunk in the corner, we sat 
down together, and the old deg rested his nose 
between the old man’s legs. : 

Alter looking about the cabin in nervous si- 
lence for a time, Forty-nine arose with a look 
of resolution, handed me his string, stepped 
to a riche in the wail, and, taking an old crev- 
icing knife, stack it in stoutly above the latch. 

‘This means something,’* said I to myself. 
‘Here will be a revelation,’’ and I confess that 
a vision of The Gopher’s gold bags crossed my 
mind with tempting vividness. After a while 
the old man came back, took up the whisky 
bottle, removed the candle from the riche, and 
holding it up between his face and the light, 
which he held in the other hand, seemed to de- 
cide some weighty proposition, by the run of 
the beads in the bottle, and then turned and 
offered it to me in silence. AsI declined his 
kindness, he hurriedly tusk a long draught, 
replaced the eandle, then came and sat down 
close at my side, took his string, and the old 
dog again thrust his nose between his knees. 

‘You see’’—and the man leaned over to me, 
and began in a whisper and a strangeness of 
manner that suggested that his mind was wan- 
dering—‘‘you see, we all come out from Boston 
together—Godfrey, that’s the Gopher, Wilson, 
that’s Curly and [. Things didn’t go right 
with me there after [ came away, so I just let 
them drift here. Lost my ‘‘grip,’’ as they 
say; didn’t have any ‘‘snap’’ any more, as 
people call it. Godfrey and Wilson got on 
very well though, till Wilson was killed.”’ 

“Till The Gopher killed him?’’ I added. 

‘«Well, now, there’s where it is,’’ said old 
Forty-nine, and shuddered. The dog, too, 
seemed to grow nervous, and crowded bis ugly 
head up tighter between the old man’s legs. 

Inartistic as it is, | must add that here he 
again handed me the string, and rising solemn- 
ly, went deliberately through the process of re- 
moving the candle and contemplating the con- 
tents of the bottle.» Again I declined his offer. 
I was wondering in which part of that wretch- 
ed cahin were the bags of goll. 

The man sat down and continued his story 
exactly as before. 

‘“‘There’s where it is. Godfrey did not kill 
Wilson. The Gopher did not kill Curly no 
more than did you. You see, Curly was 
young, a bright, beautiful, sunny-faced boy, 
that had been petted to death by his mother 
and a household of sisters, and somehow, out 
here he fell to gambling and taking a bit too 
much, and one night, when Godfrey tried to 
get him away from a gume, aset of roughs got 
up a row, upset the table, and Curly got knifed 
by some one of the set, who made a rumpus to 
geta grab at the money. Godfrey was hold- 
ing the boy at the time to keep him from 
striking, for he was mad with drink. Poor 
Curly only said, ‘Don’t let them know it at 
home,” and died in his arms. Everybody 
was a stranger to everybody then, and no one 
took stock in that which did not directly con- 
cern him. People said Godfrey was right— 
that it was a case of self-defence, and Godfrey 
never said a word, never denied he killed him, 
but went back to the cabin, took possession of 
everything and had it all his own way. He 
worked like a Chinaman, and never took any 
part in the miners’ meetings or anything of 
the kind, and people began to fear and shun 
him. By and by all his old acquaintances had 
gone but me; and he was only known as The 
Gopher. 

Again Forty-nine paused, and the dog crept 
closer than before, as if he knew the name of 
his master. 

Once more the man arose, lifted the candle, 
contemplated the beads iu the bottle as before, 
and returned. He did not sit down, but took 
up and pulled back the blanketsat the end of 
the bunk. 

‘I thought as much said I tomyself. ‘‘The 
gold is hidden in the straw.”’ 

‘Look at them,’’ said he; and he thew 
down a bundle of papers, and held the dim 
candle for me to read. 

There were hundreds of letters, all written 
in a fine, steel-plate lady’s hand: some address- 
ed to Godfrey and some to Wilson. Now and 
then was one witha border of black, telling 
that some one at home no longer waited their 
return. Some of the letters I read. ‘‘Come 
home, come home,”’ was at the bottom of them 
all. I chanced un one addressed to Wilson, of 
a recent date, thanking him with alla mother’s 
and sister’s tenderness for te money he had 
so constantly sent them through all the weary 
years. I did not understand it, and looked up 
at Forty-nine. He bent over me, as I sat on 
the bunk beside the letters, with his candle. 

‘That was it, you see; that was it. As 
Godfrey, that’s The Gopher, is dead, and can 
send them no more money, and as you was a 
going to the States, I thought best that you 
should drop in and tell the two families gen- 
tly, somehow that they both were dead. Say 
that they died together. He sent them the 
last ounce he had the week before he died, and 
wade me take these letters to keep them away 
from the coroner, so that he might not know 
his address, and so they might not know at 
home that Curly had died long ago, and died 
a gambler. Take one of the letters along, and 
that will tell you where they are.’ 

Again old Forty-nine resumed the tow- 
string. He looked toward the door, and when 
[had stepped across the sill he put out the 
light, onl we stood together. 

The old dog knew there was but the one 
place for his master outside his cabin at such 
a time, and, blind leading the blind, thither 
he led him through the dark. 








trThe Jews get their full share of mention 
in the papers as being close and selling goods 
hardly worta carrying home, but they are not 
so noted in turning a joke or making a point 
as are the Irish. ‘The following, hcwever, is 
not bad. It comes to us all the way from Bel- 
fast, where a dealer in clothing solda man a 

ir of boots fora small sum of money. A 
ew days afterward the man retu with 
them, and said he went out into the barnyard 
to work where it was a little wet, and the 
soles came off. ‘*Nene, nene! mine friend, 
you didn’t ought to walk roynd mit dem. Dey 
ish cavalry boots, made to ride mit.’’ 





ty A hearty laugh, which is ever in order, 
stirs up the physical man from the centre to the 
circumference, and tends to improve the whole 
physical and spiritual being. It promotes 
animal health and spirits,and is to the man 
what the tides are to the ocean; it stirs u 


the sluggish depths, prevents stagnation, an 
keeps the 


whole system fresh and wholesome. 
It is what the Gulf Stream is to the ocean, a 
Pylon ms i a. The convul- 
sion u hearty ter penetrates 
to the minutest » and p eer the 





blood to flow with a freshened impulse. A 








Virginia Clergy in the Olden Time. 
BY JAMES PARTON. 


The clergymen of Virginia were in a pe 
tion so false and demoralizing, thatas a y 
they could not but become indolent and disso- 
lute. The law gave them sixty thousand 

unds of tobacco per annum; which might 

worth two hundied pounds a year, if the 
quality were high, and the incumbent lack 
and skilful in selling it; or it might be wor 
sixty pounds a year, if the quality were low 
and the crop superabundant. They were fur- 
ther allowed by law four hundred pounds of 
tobacco, or forty shillings, for preaching a fun- 
eral sermon; two hundred povets of tobacco 
for a marriage by license; fifty for a marriage 
by banns; and a fee for baptism, which custom 
appears to have fixed at a guinea for the rich, 
and five shillings for others. To these reve- 
nues were added a glebe sufficient for a good 
tarm, which a liberal vestry, we are told, were 
sometimes kind enough to, ‘‘stock’’ with one 
or two familiesofslaves. The clergy, appoint- 
ed without much regard to their fitness, were 
subjected to little supervision. Their parishes 
were of great extent, stretching sometimes as 
much as thirty miles along a river, and yet so 
thinly inhabited that they could scarcely furn- 
ish a congregation; and such was the scarcity 
of candidates, that a commissary hesitated to 
suspend a clergyman, even for notorious vice, 
because the parish might remain vacant for 
two or three years. 

Thus cireumstanced, each clergyman be- 
haved according to his disposition. A few of 
them, men of learning and virtue did their 
duty, and eked out their slender and changing 
incomes by taking pupils; and it was these few 
who saved civilization in the Colony. Others, 
men of rude energy and executive force, push- 
ed the cultivation of their glebes, bought more 
slaves, raised more tobacco, specukted some- 
times in both, grew rich, reduced their parish 
duty to the minimum, and performed that 
minimum with haste and formality. But the 
greater number lived as idle hangers-on of the 
wealthier houses, assisting their fellow-idlers, 
the planters, to kill time and run through 
their estates, not always dissolute, but easy- 
going, self-indulgent, godd-natured men of 
the world. 

It was not very uncommon for the clergy- 
man of a parish to be president of its jockey- 
club, and personally assist in the details of 
the race-course, such as weighing the men and 
timing the horses. It was common for clergy- 
men to ride after the hounds in fox-hunting, 
and they were as apt to nail the trophy of 
their day’s chase to their stable door as any 
other men. The names of clergymen figured 
among the patrons of balls, aad they were 
rather noted for their skill at cards. All of 
which was just as proper for clergymen as_ for 
planters, and more necessary. but in those 
days the bottle was the vitiating accompani- 
ment of every innocent delight. ihe race 
must end im a dinner, and the dinner must 
end under thetable. The day’s hunt must 
be followed by a night’s debauch. The chris- 
tening of a child must be the pretext for a 
day’srevel. ‘This single element of mischief 
converted all festal days, all honest mirth, all 
joyous recreation, into injary, shame, and ruin. 
Nothing canmake any headway against the 
potency of wine, for it suspends the operation 
of that within us which enables us to resist, 
and finally destroys it. It vitiates the texture 
of the brain itself, the seat of life, and the 
citadel of all superior forces. And the wine 
which flowea so freely at the planters’ tables 
was Madeira, the strongest of wines, so en- 
riched by time and two long voyages, that the 
unvorking of one bottle filled a large house 
with fragrance. 

The tales we read of the clergy of old Vir- 
ginia stagger belief, though it is clergymen 
who report them. 
Wicomico, we read, not approying the bread 
placed upon the communion table, cried out 
from te altar, inthe miist of the service, to 
one of his church wardens: ‘George, this 
bread is not fit for adog.’”? We read of anoth- 
er who was invited after church to dinner at a 
planter’s house, where he drank so much that 
he had to be tied in his gig, and a sorvant sent 
to lead his horse home. One jolly parson 
comes dowa tous reeling up and down the 
porch of a tavern, bawling to the passers-by te 
come and drink with him. Another lives in 
the memory of his country because he fought 
a duel within sight of the church in which he 
had formerly officiated. Another is remem- 
bered as the jovial hunter who died cheering 
on the hounds to the chase. One is spoken of 
as pocketing annually a hundred dollars, the 
revenue ofa legacy, for preaching four ser- 
mons a year against atheism, gambling, racing 
and swearing, though himself a notorious 
swearer, racerand gambler. Another is the 
hero of a story that one day the parson and 
vestry differed in opinion, quarreled, and came 
to blows. The parson, a giant in strength, 
put them to flight. Not content with his vic- 
tory, he renewed the battle on Sunday morn- 
ing in church, when from the vantage ground 
of the pulpit be hurled at them this text from 
Nehemiah : ‘And [ contended with them, and 
smote them, and plucked off their hair,’’— 
which had the keeg sting of literal fact.—At- 
lantic Monthly for February. 

_—_— 


Tho Mirage of the Plains. 


One of the first subjects which addresses it- 
self to the mind of the stranger on tie Plains, 
particularly if he be of a philosophical or sci- 
entific turn of mind, is the mirage, which is 
here observed in all its perfection. Many a 
weary mile of the traveler has been whiled 
away in endeavors to account for the fitful and 
beautifully changing visions presented by the 
mirage. Sometimes the disturtions are won- 
derful, and so natural as to deceive the most 
experienced eye. Upon one occasion I met a 
young oflicer who had spent several years on 
the Plains and in the fedien country. Lle was, 
on the oceasion alluded to, in command of a 
detachment of cavalry in pursuit of a party of 
Indians who had been committing depredations 
on our frontier. While riding at the head of 
his command he suddenly discovered, as he 
thought, a party of Indians not more than a 
mile distant. ‘The attention of his men was 
called to them, and they pronounced them In- 
dians on horseback. ‘The ‘‘trot’’ was sounded, 
and the column moved forward to the attack. 
The distance between the attacking party und 
the supposed foe was rapidly diminishing, the 
Indians appearing plainer to view each mo- 
ment. ‘The charge was about to be sounded, 
when it was discovered that the supposed par- 
ty of Indians consisted of the decayed carcas- 
ses of half a dozen slain buffaloes, which num- 
ber had been magnified by the mirage, while 
the peculiar motion imparted by the latter had 
given the appearance of Indians on horse- 
back. 

I have seen a train of government wagons 
with white canvas covers moving through a 
mirage which, by elevating the wagons to 
treble their hight and magnifying the size of 
the covers, presented the appearance of a line 
of large sailing vessels under full sail, while 
the usual appearance of the mirage gave a 
correct likeness of an immense lake or sea. 
Sometimes the mirage has been the cause of 
frightful suffering and death by its deceptive 
appearance. 

Trains of emigrants making their way 
to California or Oregon have, while seeking 
water to quench their thirst and thet of their 
animals, been induced to depart from their 
course in the endeavor to reach the inviting 
lake ot water which the mirage displayed be- 
fore their longing eyes. It is usually repre- 
sented at a distance of from five to ten miles. 
Sometimes, if the nature ot the ground is fa- 
vorable, it is dispelled by advancing toward it; 
at others it is like an ignis fatuus, hovering ip 
sight, but keeping beyond reach. Here and 
there throughout this region are pointed out 
the graves of those who are said to have been 
led astray by the mirage until teeir bodies 
were famished and tney succumbed to thirst— 
January Galazy. 

2 ae 

ty Two colored preachers were in the same 
pulpit together. While one was preaching he 
happened to say, ‘*‘When Abraham built the 
ark.’”? The one behind him strove to correct 
his blunder by saying out loud, ‘‘ Abraham 
warn’t thar.” But the speaker pushed on, 
heedless cf the interruption, and only took o2- 
casion shortly to repeat, still more decidedly, 
“TI say, when Abraham built the ark.’ ‘*And 
I say,’’ cried out the other, ‘‘ Abraham warn’t 
thar.’’ The preacher was too hard to be beat- 
en down in this way, and addressing the peo- 
ple, exclaimed with great indignation, *‘I say 
Abraham was thar or thar abouts!”’ 

2 

ga A man in Wisconsin has applied for di- 
voree upon the ground that his wife married 
him sakes false pretenses. He says she told 
him while he was addressing her, that she 
could hoe an acre of potatoes and split two 
cords of wood between breakfast and dinner; 
and she had proved herself a fearful fraud, be- 
cause she could only split half a cord and hoe 
only three times across the field. It seems 
bard that men are continually to be made the 
victims of these designing women. Why will 
wives trifle in this manner with the tenderest 
affections of their husbands? Why will they 
thus shatter their heart-strings ? 


> © - 

Gg An impatient Welchman called to his 
wite, ‘‘Come, come, isn’t gery I’ve 
had nothing since yesterday, and to-morrow 
will be the third day!” This is equal to the 
call of the stirring housewife, who aroused her 





week gone, and yne yet!” — 
= Marriage is often the end of aman’s trou 
ble—but which end? ; 


The reverend rector of | P 


Our Young Folks’ Column, 


lg the blecks on very even, 

lace them skillfully, with care; 

Ah! your mimic house is growing 
, an. high, and very fair, 


Little Nellie’s eyes are watching 
As the painted walls uprise; 

She aud Carlo think there’s nothing 
Half so grand beneath the skies, 


Keep thy patience, little builders; 
Ww and has‘e thy work undo; 

If thy walls fall down before thee, 
Other walls have fallen too. 


Older hands have oft erected 
Castles 'arge and fair as thine, 
Built with every hope and heart-beat, 
Yet they crumble and decline, 


Waste no time in vainly weeping, 
Over errors you have made; 
Work again and build more strongly; 
Séme day thou wilt be repaid, 
—Selected, 











A Boy’s Bargain. 





One snowy night, when Lombard had closed 
his shop, and was sitting in his back-parlor 
over the smallest scrap of fire, cating a dry 
crust, there was a knocking at the outer door. 

Old Lombard kept no servant, and had neith- 
er friend nor child benea:h his roof; no one 
came to see him except on business, for he was 
not a man given to hospitality. When the 
knock was heard at the door, therefore, he 
knew very well it must be either an idle trick 
of some foolish boy to annoy him, ora custom- 
er; and, being economical of his own trouble 
as wellas of everything else, he waited for 
the stranger to knock again. 

“if it is only a mischievous boy, ‘he said, 
‘**he’ll not venture to knock twice; if it is a 
customer, he is sure to do so.”’ 

The knock was repeated, ‘and old Lombard 
arose, and passing through his shop unbarred 
and unbolted the outer dver, and looked out 
straight before him in the snowy staeet. He 
saw nothing, and was about to shut the door 
again, with an angry word when a child’s 
voice arrested his attention. 

**Please you, good Master Lombard, it is 

me.”’ 
‘**Me!"’ said old Lombard, suddenly darting 
upon a small boy, who stood shivering on the 
snowy doorstep; ‘‘and who is me, that he should 
dare to disturb a quiet trader? Who says I 
never give to those who want? Tell them 
they speak false; you wanted a thrashing and 
I gave you that Come here!”’ He seized 
the boy by the ear, but the lad struggled and 
released himself, saying: 

‘*{ did not come to play a trick on you, 
Master Lombard, but to ask you to make some 
medicine for my mother.”’ 

**Medicine for my mother?’’ 
peated in a mocking voice. ‘*And is my moth- 
er ill? High living is too much for her; let 
her try meagre soup, or no soup at all!” 

‘*Please you, Mester Lombard, my mother 
is dying partially from want of food, you know 
she is very poor, partly from want of medi- 
cine; but this paper tells us what is sure to do 
for her all that medicine can de. It is in Lat- 
in, but you know all about it.” 


**Come in,’’ said Lombard, and the boy fol- 
lowed him. He closed the door, went behind 
the counter, put on his spectacles, and stoop- 
ing down over a bit of lighted candle, read the 
paper very carefully which the boy had given 
him. 

The boy watched the old man’s face anxious- 
lyas he read, and when he ceased, asked 
whether it was a good remedy for such and 
such complaints, detailing his mother’s ail- 
ments. 

**Yes,’’ said old Lombard, the remedy is ex- 
cellent; but it is dear; it would cost a golden 
iece.”’ 

“*A golden piece!”’ cried the poor child in 
alarm. ‘Oh, whatshall I dv? I have but 
seven sous!”’ 

“I don’t know what you are to do except to 
take yourself out of my shop as quickly as 
possible.’ ’ 

**Oh, Master Lombard, you know that ever 
since my father’s death, sickness and distress 
have been in our home, and now my mother is 
dying!”’ 

“That is no affair of mine,’’ old Lombard 
answered. 

‘‘L implore you,”’ cried the boy, ‘‘send me 
not away without the medicine! Please do 
this charity, and God will reward you.”’ 

**T tell you, said old Lombard, ‘‘I will do 
no such thing. Money will buy medicine in 
this shop. Nothing for nothing, those are my 
terms.”’ 

**Give me the medicine,’’ said the distracted 
boy, as the thought of his poor suffering moth- 
er pressed itself on him, and almost broke his 
heart, “Oh, good Master Lombard, I will be 
your servant, your slave. I[ will eat little, 
will work much. I will do anything, suffer 
anything, if you will help me now!”’ 

Old Bahan seemed to hesitate. ‘You 
would be a valuable servant !’’ he said, in his 
mocking and malicious way ; ‘‘you would eat 
of the best till you fell asleep, and sleep till 

ou were hungry again. You would need a 

aced coat, like the noblemen at Versailles, 
and money in both pockets for ee idle hands 
to play with! Out with you; | need no such 
help «s you can give.”’ 

It was a hard trial to the boy to bear the 
cold cruelty of the old man, but he thought of 
his mother, and he looked to God. 

**Master Lombard, if you will glve me a tri- 
al I will come.here on your own terms ; I will 
cheerfully eat black bread, I will never wrong 
you in any way, only give me, I beg of you, 
the medicine to restore my dying mother. 

The boy spoke so earnestly that even old 
Lombaad felt he spoke the truth. Ie made 
up the prescription, said he would come round 
and look at the patient, and that he would 
take the boy into his service. With warm 
gratitude the boy thanked him, and hastened 
to the bedside ot his mother, while old Lom- 
bard returned to his scrap of fire and thought 
over his bargain. ‘I must havea boy to help 
me,’’ so he said; ‘*f can hire this boy for a 
tenth of what I must give to another, I can 
feed him sparely, work him hard,—amph—I 
might have done worse.’’ 

By the bedside of his mother the boy watched 
all through the night, and as the grey dawn 
appeared saw—and his heart leaped at the 
sight—his mother open her eyes, and heard 
her speak to him. She was better; the med- 
icine had done its work. How grieved, and 

et how grateful was she when she heard of 
ond boy’s bargain. She was sorry that he 
would have so hard a master, pleased that~he 
had accepted the service for her sake; and 
when she was well again, and he was to begin 
his duties in old Lombard’s shop, she threw 
her arms about his neck and assured him that 
God would prosper a son who so honored and 
loved his mother. 

And wasit so? Yes; the work was very 
hard, the food was bad and scanty; a kind 
man would not lodgea dog as that boy was 
lodged, but he prospered. He was a studious, 
clever boy, and in that chemist’s shop he 
learned enough to make him wish for wider 
information. Years passed, and he became a 
man, and found that a ‘‘good name was rather 
to be chosen than graat riches.’’ While every- 
body despised the rich miser, they esteemed 
the young doctor, who in course of time be- 
came one of the most celebrated men in Europe. 
He was appointed Inspector-General of Health; 
was loaded with honors, and receive a patent 
of nobility; for the poor boy was none other 
than Parmentier, the Chemist !—Schoolday 
Visitor. 


Lombard re- 
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Young America at tho Wheel. 





A well-known clergyman was crossing Lake 
Erie some years ag» upon one of the lake 
steamers, and seeing a small lad at the wheel 
steering the vessel, accosted him as f.llows ; 

“My son, you appear to bea small boy to 
steer so large a boat.’’ ; 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but you see I 
ean do it though.” 

**Do you think you understand your busi- 
ness, my son?”’ 

“Yes, sir; I think I do.”’ 

**Can you box the compass ?’’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘**Let me hear you box it.’’ 

The boy did as he was requested, when the 
minister said : 

**We.l, really you cando it! can you box 
it backward ?”’ 

**Yes, sir.”’ ry 

‘*Let me hear you.”’ 

The boy did as requested, when the minis- 
ter remarked : 

“*T declare, my son! You do seem to under- 
stand your business.’ 

The boy then took his turn at question ask- 
ing, beginning : 

‘*Pray, sir, what might be your business ?’’ 

‘Tam a minister of the Xp 

“Do you understand your business ?’’ 

**T think I do, my son.’’ 

“Can you say the Lord’s prayer ?’’ 

£*Yes.”” 

“Say it.’ 

The elergyman did so, repeating the words 
in a very fervent manner, as though trying to 
make an impression on the lad. 

‘*Well, really,’ said the boy, upon its con- 
clusion, ‘‘you do know it, don’t you? Now 
say it backward.” 

“Oh! [ can’t do such a thing as that. Of 

urse—’’ 


co 

“You can’t do it, eh?’ returned the boy. 
‘Well, then you see 1 understand my business 
a great deal better than you do yours.”’ 


— © em 





Investing Money! 
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GOLD LOAN. 


A Choice Investment Security! 


We offer for sale at par and accrued interest, the 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Land Grant Gold Bonds, 


—OF THE— 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


These Bonds are payable in 1900—bear 73 10 per 
cent. interest in GOLD, pryable first of July and 
January, are (REE OF U, 8. TAX—are receivy- 
ableat 10 PER CENT. PREMIUM, for th 
Company’s lands at the LOWEST CASH PRICE, 
and are issued in the following denominations: Cou- 
pon bon:ts, $100, $500, and $1,000; Registered bonds, 
$100, $500, $1.000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

The Company is allowed ‘‘to negotiate and procure 
a loan which shall not exceed Fifty Thousand Dol- 
lars per mile,” which is secured by a FIRST and 
ONLY MORTGAGE, “UPON THE RAIL- 
ROAD, FRANCHISES, AND ALL TAE 
LANDS AND PROPERTY, AND RIGHTS 
OF PROPERTY, REAL AND PERSONAL, 
NOW IN POSSESSION BY THE NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
OR WHICH THE SAID COMPANY MAY 
HEREAFTER ACQUIRE,” and THE 
TRUSTEES OF THE BONDS ARE OBLIG- 
ED TO HOLD 25,000 ACRES OF AVEK- 
AGE LAND AS SECURITY FOR EVERY 
$5,000 OF BONDS ISSUED. 


The sales of all lands ‘AT SUCH PRICES AS 
APPROVED BY THE SAID TRUSTEES,” 
are set apart to redeem the Bonds, tor by the definite 
terms of the Mortgage, “HE PROCEEDS OF 
ALL SALES OF LANDS, WHETHER IN 
CASH, BONDS, COUPONS OR OTHER 
St CURITIES, SHALL BE DEPOSI rED 
WITH THE TRUSTEES; also, “ALL 
MONEYS IN THE HANDS OF THE TRUSB- 
TEES FOR LANDS SOLD, SHALL BE 
INVESTED BY THEM, IN THE FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE COMPANY 
SECURED BY THIS MORTGAGE, WHEN 
SAID BONDS CAN BE PURCHASED AT A 
SUM NOT EXCEEDING 110 CENTS ON 
THE DULLAR AND ACCRUED INTER- 
EST. 


Although the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
intend to sell the same quality of lands at prices 
BELOW OTHER GRANTS, to induce rapid 
seltlements; still the practical working of the above 
provision is apparent, for the sales of land up to No- 
vember Ist exceeded 200,000 acres at an average price 
upwards of $6 per acre, EQUAL TO $1,200,- 
000, OR MORE THAN 10 PER CENT. ON 
$11.500,0U0, WHICH WAS THE .TOTAL 
AMOUNT OF BONDS SOLD TO THAT 
DATE; still this 200,000 acres of land is NOT 
QUITE ONE-SIXTEENTH PART OF THE 
LAND GRANT IN MINNESOTA ALONE. 

Below we give the average price per acre of the 
sale of the Land Grants on diffcrent roads, that some 
idea may be formed of the immense value of the 
60,000,000 acres granted to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, for there can be no doubt that the 
average price per acre of its land sales will be muck 
above the general average price of these roads: 


Average per acre. 


Grand Rapids and Indiena, 313.93 
Burlington and Missouri River, 11.70 
do do in Nebraska, 8.75 
Illinois Central—to 1869, 11.09 
do do for 1870, 12.55 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, 11,00 
Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe, 7.70 
Flint and Marquette, 7.18 
Southern minnesota, 7.0t 
Atlaatic and Pacific, 6.77 
Towa Falls and Sioux City, 6.50 
St. Paul and Pacific, 6.50 
Cedar Rapids and Missouri River, 6.00 
St. Paul and Sioux City, 5.67 
Mo. River, Fort Scott and Gulf, 5.55 
Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw, 6.00 
Marquette and Ontonagon, 5.00 
Denver Pacific, 4.18 
Union Pacitic, 4.25 
Kansas Pacific, 2.70 





The CHARTER of the Land Grant of the North- 
ern Pacilic Railroad Company, as a whole, is readily 
acknowledged by all persons acquainted with the 
different Grants, to be SUPERIOR TO THAT 
OF ANY OTHER ROAD, but even if the aver- 
age price per acre of its land sales should not be 
above the lowest average of all the land g-ants, which 
is but $2.70 on the Kansas Pacific Road, still at this 
low figure for the 25,000 acres held to redeem each 
#59,000 of bonds, there would be a surplus of $17,500 
over the amount of bonds that can be issued on each 
mile of the Northern Pacific Railroac. 

During the month of December the Northern Pacific 
Railroad was oy 1 for p 8 and freighi to 
the Red River of the North, the eastern boundary of 
Dakota Territory—this, with the completed road on 
the Pacific slope, and the St. Paul and Pacific branch- 
es of 288 miles, makes nearly 6860 miles of road in 
operation at the close of 1871, 

As the U. S. Government is now calling in the Five- 
Twenties, holders of these can convert them into 
Northern Pacific Bonds, and thereby INCREASE 
THEIR INCOME MORE THAN 33 1-3 
PER CENT. At the present time a good propor- 
tion of the sales ot N. P. Bonds sre by the conversion 
of Five-Twenties, and we notice that the Boston 
Journal in ite monetary article of Nov. llth says: 
“Holders (of Five-Twenties of 1862) are either real- 
izing upon them, or exchanging them into other issues 
—often into railroad bonds—the Norihern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties are favorable for re-investment. ’ 


The Chicago disaster fully demonstrated that a 
First Mortgaye Bond on any Trunk Line of railroad 
is the safest and least fluctuating security known. 
This is manifest in one quite marked instance, as 
seen in the fluctuation of the First Mortgage Bonds 
of the Michigan Central Railroad, which fell but one 
per cent. in the late financial panic, while U. 8. Five- 
Twenties and Jixes of 1881 fluctuated two to three 
per ceut.; and here the Michigan Central Railroad 
had met with the greatest loss it could by fire—the 
burning of its large terminal depot. The New York 
Daily Bulletin, which gives the authentic reports of 
the Stock Exchange, in its issue of the 11th of Octo- 
ber, after the Chicago fire, says: “Railroad Bonds 
have stood the shock better than any other class of 
securities,” and again, Oetober 18th, says: ‘‘Railroad 
Bends are steadier than any other class of securi- 
ties.” q 








3@To persons seeking permanent investments, 
also holders of Government Bonds wishing to in- 
crease their income, WE WOULD RECON. 
MEND THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
SEVEN-THIRTY GOLD BONDS AS ONE 
OF THE BEST AND SAFEST RAILROAD 
SECURITIES NOW OFFERED TO THE 
PUBLIC, 

We recommend this bond for the reason that it is 
GROUNDED UPON A LANDED REAL 
ESTATE BASIS, WORTH DOUBLE THE 
AMOUNT OF BONDS ISSUED PER MILE, 
AND ALSO UPON A FULLY EQUIPPED 
TRUNK LINE OF RAILROAD RUNNING 
THROUGH THE SAME. 

For further particulars concerning this Bond, or 
purchase of the same, apply to the undersigned. 


B. E. POTTER & BROTHER, 


Bankers, 


‘ 





-_ AUGUSTA, 


No. 4 Bulfinch Street,Boston. 
(Opposite Revere House.) 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, Assistant Physician, 


Medical knowledge for everybody. 250,000 copies sold in 
two years. 


A Book for every Man. 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE, OR SELF PRESERVA- 
TION. A Medical Treatise on the Cause and Cure 
of EXHAUSTED VITALITY, PREMATURE DECLINE IN 
MAN, NERVOUS AND PHYSICALY DEBILITY, HyPo- 
CHONDRIA, and all other diseases arising from the 
ERRORS OF YOUTH, or the INDISCRETIONS or Ex- 
CESSES of mature years. This is indeed a book for 
ery man. Price only $1.00, 285 pages, bound in 
cloth. 


A Book for every Woman. 


Entitled SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY OF WOMAN, anp 
HER DISEASES; or, WOMAN TREATED OF Puysio- 
LOGICALLY ANE PATHOLOGICALLY, from INFANCY 
TO OLD AGE, with elegant ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAYV- 
INGS. 350 pages, bound in beautiful French cloth. 
Price $2.00. 


A Book for Everybody. 


Flattered by the reception of and great demand for 
the above valuable and timely treatise, and also to 
meet a great need of the present age, the author has 
just plished a new book, treating exclusively of 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES. 159 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price $1.00, or SENT FREE on re 
— of $3.00 for the other two books, postage paid. 

hese are, beyond all comparison, the most extra- 
ordinary works on Physiology ever published. There 
is nothing whatever that the MARRIED or SINGLE of 
EITHER SEX, can either require or wish to know, but 
what is fully explained, and many matters of the 
most importance and interesting character are intro- 
duced to which no allusion ever can be found in any 
other works in our language. All the NEW Dyscov- 
Exiks of the author, whose experience is sach as 
probably never before fell to the lot of any man, are 
given in full. No person should be without these val- 
uable books. 

“VALUABLE BooKks.—We have received the valua- 
ble medical works published by the Peabody Medical 
Institute. These books are of actual merit, and should 
find a place in every intelligent family. They are not 
the cheap order of abominable trash, published by ir- 
responsible parties, and purchased to gratify coarse 
tastes, but are written by a reasonable professional 
gentleman of eminence, as a source of instruction on 
vital matters, concerning which lamentable ignorance 
exists. The important subjects presented are treated 
with delicacy, ability and care, and, as an appendix, 
many useful prescriptions for prevailing complaints 
are added.”—Coos Republican, Lancaster, N. H., Sept, 
7, 1870, 

“The author of these books is one of the most learn- 
edand popular physicians of the day, and is entitled 
to the gratitude of our race for these invaluable pro- 
ductions., It seems to be his aim to induce men and 
women to avoid the cause of those disease to which 
they are subject, and he tells them just how and when 
to do it.”—Farmington Chronicle, Farmington, Me., 
Sept. 7, 1869, 

£#-Kither book sent by mail on receipt of price. 

N. B. The Author of the above-named medical 
works is the Chief Consulting Physician of the Pea- 
body Mecical Insiitute, and is so constantly employed 
in consultation with invalids from all parts of the 
country, that he has no time to attend to mere busi- 
ness details. Thersfore all letters should be address- 
ed tothe PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or to 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Medical Assistant of the 
Author, and his Business Agent, who, as well as the 
Author himself, may be consulted on all diseases re- 
quiring skill, secrecy and experience. 

INVIOLABLE SECRECY AND CERTAIN RELIEF. 


nein. cop45 
4 TIVN A. 
Insurance Company 
—QOFr— 


Hartford, Conn. 


This is the strongest and most reliable Fire Insurance 
Company in America, 


Has Paid all its Losses 


—IN THE— 


CHICAGO FIRE, 


And has Capital and Sur,lus left, amounting to 


MORE THAN FOUR MILLION 
DOLLARS! 


Without resorting to loans. 


DAVID CARGILL, Ageuit, 
Office in Granite Block, 


SOUTH SIDE MAREET SQUARE, 


Augusta, Maine. 
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DIRIGO BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
AUGUSTA, ME. 


two Institution will be open to admission of stu- 
dents September 4th, 1871. 

The cours? of instruction is thoroughly practical 
and designed to qualify young men and women for 
useful employment. Having secured the se vices of 





admit students of all grades of scholarship. 
Business Course included in Scholarship. 


Bookkeeping in all its branches, practical Arith- 
metic a: d Grammar, Commercial Correspondence, 
Commercial Law by Lectures, &c.. Business Pen- 
manship and any other branches as the wants of the 
school demand, 

ELECTIVE STUDIES. 


Higher Mathematics, Languages, Ornamental Pen- 
manrhip, &c. Our facilities are unsurpassed, Our 
course thorough and complete. Satistaction guaran- 
tee/ to all. Scholars are admitted at any time. 

Board in private families, $t. 


TUITION. 
Scholarship and Stationery, time unlimited, $35 
Three mouths’ Business Course, 2 
- “a Branches and Plain Writing, 10 
Ornamental Penmanship, Course, 20 


For further particulars address 
tf37 BR. M, WAITT, Proprictor. 





CURE FOR 
Hemale Weakness. 


'E\UE Proprietor of this valuable Medieine while 

suffering from loss of health some twenty years 
ago, received »n Indian recipe. from which she pre- 
paves some for her own use, which resultedin a cure. 
Many of her friends have used it with equally gratify- 
ing success, and have arged her to introduce it to the 
public. She has «onsented, for the relief of suffering 
humanity, to do so, and feels confident it will prove 
one of the richest blessings to her sex. This is an 
internal remedy—entirely végetable—will not injure 
the mo-t delicate constitution, but is congenial to na- 
ture, a8 supporters are not used under any consider- 
atioa nor the application of Caustic. It wil! eradi- 
cate all Humors, which is one cause, in many cases, 
of great suffering. Its renovating effects are extra- 
ordinary, without a change in diet, as hundreds will 
testify. Thre bottles will convince the most skepti- 
cal ot its surprising properties. Its effects are won- 
derfalin the Relief and Cure of the following dis- 
eases: rolapsus Uteri, Nervous Debility, Weakness 
of the Back and Limbs, Dyspspsia, Palpitation of 
Heard, Depression of Spirits, Freeqularisine, Change 
of Life, Whites, Dropsical Affections, Biliousness, 
Inflamation of the Bidneys, &c. Prepared and sold 
by Mrs. LINUS BELCHER, Randolph, Mass. Send 
for Circular, Sold by Mrs. Lewis Packard, Win- 
throp, Mrs. Lucy A. Macomber, No. Jay, Me., and 
all druggists, at $1.00 per bo. tle. d4teows 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


Organized in 1848. 
Deposits Nov. 1, 1871, $1,451,069 13. 





EPOSITS made on or before the first Monday oi 
each month will be placed on interest the Arst 
day of the same month. 

Dividends of the net earnings of the Benk a1e made 
Aug. 1, and Feb. 1, on all sums which have been on 
deposit one full month before dividend day, 

Money loaned to depositors at any time, on a pledee 
of deposit book, 

OFFICE IN SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, 


174 Water Street. 
tf2 W. R. SMITH, Treasurer. 


Music Boxes! Music Boxes! 


N°. only the tinkling, sweet-toned little Music 
Boxes, but larger and larger ones, up to im 
mense instruments that produce sounds as powerfu 
as those of a Pianoforte, and fill a house with melody 
Call soon at 33 COURT STREwT and select one fro 
the large stock so that it may 


CHIME CHRISTMAS, 
or ring the New Year in, in the ears of your delighted 
ona? 
VIOLINS, GUITARS, FLUTES, BAND INSTRU- 


MENTS and a tull assortment of other instruments. 
MUSIC and MOMOAL MERCHANDISE, also for 
store 0: 





J.C. HAYNES & CO., 


: J Court St., (Upposite Court Mouse,) Boston. 
y 


WANTED AGENTS. 


$80 to $200 per month, by selling 


GREAT FORTUNES, 


ANp How THEY WERE MADE; On, THE STRUGGLES 
AND TRIUMPUS OF OUR SELF-MADE MEN, by J. D. 


McCabe, Jr. Pr ary eminent examples, it teaches 
how to succeed in life, at the 


. same time benefit 
ticulars, notices of the press and 


GEORGE MACLEAN, Pablisher, Bcsten. 
Doct. Fowler’s Compound Extract, 
FF the Serofula Rheumatism, Constipa- 
tion and discases of the Kidneys. - 
For eale in Augusta at . 
35 FULLER’S DRUG STORE. 

















30 freer °O%°% “Gt "woop mated 
wed Vernon, N, J. 





a gentleman of long experience in teaching to take 
charge of the branches, &c., we shall be prepared to 


TO THE 


NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED, 


HOSE sufferings have been protracted from hid- 
W den causes, and whose cases require prompt 
treatment to render existence desirable: If yo : 
suffering, or have suffered from involuntary di io 
es, what effect does it produce Ay j 
health? Do you feel weak, debj)j 
a little extra exertion produ 
heart? Does your liver or uring 
Sanam, Sementy, et out of order? 
sometimes thick, milky or flocky, or { 
tling? Or does a thick skum rise to the tone? Or _ 
sediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? ‘t - 
you have spells of short breathing or «| spepsia? pm 
our bowels constipated? Do you have » lis of 
nile = coe = blood to the head? Is your 
smory inpairec 8 your mind constantly d 
on this subject? Do you feel dull, listless. an mod 
tired of company, or life? you wish to be leit 
alone, to get away from everybody? Does an little 
thing make you start or jump? Is your sleep Leeben 
or restless? Is the lustre of y ur eye as brilliant? 
The bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy 
yoamees in society as well? Do you pursue your 
usiness with the same energy? Do you feelas much 
confidence in yourself? Are your spirits dull and 
flagging, given to fits of melancholy? if 80, do not 
lay it to your liver or dyspepsia, ine you *restleas 
nights? | ey weak, your knees weak, and 
have you but little appetite, and y i bi 
Crapepate = Seer complaint - een 
Now, reader, seli-abuse, veneral dise y 
cured, and sexual excesses, are all ue ee 
ducing a weakness of the generative organs The or- 
gans of generation, when in perfect health, make the 
man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant 
energetic, persevering, successful business men are 
always those whose generative organs are in pertect 
health? You never hear such men complain of being 
melancholy, of nervousness, of palpitation of the 
neart. 
iow many men, from the effects of e 2 
brought about that state of weakness in conta re 
gans that has reduced the general sys em 80 much as 
to induce almost every other disease—idiocy, lunacy 
paralysis, spinal affection, suicide and almost every 
other form of disease which humanity ts heir to, and 
the rea! cause of the trouble scarcely ever suspected 
and have used remedies for al! but the right one ‘a 
Diseases of these organs require the use of a “Diu- 
retic. HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
is the great Diuretic, and it is a certain cure for dis- 
eases of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Or- 
ganic Weakneag, Female Complaints, General ‘Debi!- 
ity, and all diseases of the Sexual Organs, whether 
existing in Male or Female, from whatever canse 
originating, and no matter of how long standing 
It no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or In- 
sanity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported 
ad nets sources, and the health and bappiness, 
reliable reaean , depends upon prompt use of a 
il ELM BOLD’S EXTRACT RNCHU and IMPROVED 
ROSE WASH cuses secret and delicate disorders in all 
their stages, at little expense, little or no ehange in 
diet, no inconvenience and no exposure. Itis plens- 
and in taste and odor, immediate in its action, free 
from all injurious properties, superceeding Copabia 
and all other paussous complaints, 


HELMBOLD’S 


FLUID EXTRACT OF BUCHU. 


There is no tonic like it. It is an anchor of hope to 
the physician and patient, Shis is the testimony of 
all who have used or prescribed it. 

Beware of counterfeits and those cheap decoctions 
called Buchu, most of which are prepared by se\ 
styled doctors, from deleterious ingredients and offer- 
ed for sale at “less price” and “larger bottles,” ete. 
Teey are unreliable and frequently injurious, Ask 
for Helmboid’s, Take ni other, Price $1.25 per bot- 
tle, or siq bottles for $6.50, 

Deliveredto any address. 
all communications. 


HELMBOLD’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS, es- 
tablished upward of twenty years, prepared by 


Describe symptoms in 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Practical and and Analytical Chemist, Crystal Palace 
Pharmacy, 504 Broadway, New York, and 104 South 
Tenth Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





A STANDARD Preparation, endorsed by the most 
reliable Physicians, and ita. astonishing curative 
powers attested by thousands who have use: it. 

It is a sure, quick remedy for all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs existing in male or female, Lrritation 
or inflamation of Kidneys or Bladder. Gravel, Dia- 
betes, Reddish Sediment in Urine, Thick, Cloudy 
Urine, Mucous and Involuntary Discharges from 
Ureihra, Retention or Incontinence of Urine, 
Cnronic Catarrh of Bladder, and all Chronic Maladies 
of the Urino-Genital Organs. 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 
everywhere. 

ly 


Geranium Lotion. 


A® agreable remedy for roughness or redness of 
the skin, for tan, sun-burn, freckJes, chapped 
hands, &c. Prepared ani sold at 

FULLER’S DRUG STORE, Augusta. 


$100 to 25 per month guaranteed 


sure to Agents every - 
wuere selling our pew seven strand WHITE PLATINA 
CLOTHES LINES. Sells readily atevery house. Sam- 
ples free Address the GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 2teop7 


—_______ —_ 

Probate Notices. 

7 ENNEBEC COUNTY .....in Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of January, 1872. 














Samuel Gill, late of Augnsia, in said County, deevas- 
ed, having petitioned for jicense to sell the following 
real estate of said deceased, for the payment of debts, 
&c., viz.: acertain lot of land situate in Augueta, 
bounded easterly by Bangor street, northerly and 
westerly by land of A. & W. Sprague Manufacturiog 
Company, and southerly by land of the heirs of the 
late Charles Allen : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the fourth Monday of February 
next,in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all personsinterested may attend at a 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition 
should not be granted. H, K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: J. A, KICHARDS, Register, pro tem. 9* 


ENNEBEC COUNTY wce./n Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of January, 1872. 
JOSEPH W. PATTERSON, Administrator on tbe 
Estste of Sarah M. Savage, late ot Augusta, in said 
County, deceased, having petitioned for license to 
sell on an advantageons off, the tollowing real estate 
of said deceased, for the payment of debts, &e., viz.: 
twenty-four squ re rods of land, situate in Augusta, 


bound. d on the west by Bangor street, and on the 
norts, east and south by land of Howard P, t:ingill : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the fourth Monday of February 
next, inthe Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed is 
Augusta, that all persons Dacmenedl may attend ata 


Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 

show cause, if any, why the pra,er of said petition 

should not be granted, Hi. K. BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: J. A. RICHARDS, Register, protem, *% 


wWitee is hereby given that the subscriber has 
. been duly appointed Administrator on the estate 
rt) 


ISAAC BONNEY, late of Winthrop, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 
directs:—All persons, therefore, having demands 
inst the estate of said deceased are desired w ex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to said 
estate are requested to make immediate’ payment to 
January 23 1s%2. * FRANCIS FULLER, 


Nik is hereby given that the subscriver has 
0. 


been duly appointed Administratrix on the estate 


DANFORTH FOSTER, late of Augusta, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and 
has undertaken that trust by given bond as the law 
directs: All persons, therefore, having demands 
against the estate of said deceased are desired to 
exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 
said estate are requested to make immediate pay- 

ment to ANN FOSTER. 
January 22, 1872. 9* 
OTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
N been duly appointed Administrator on the es- 





tate of 

HEPSABETH BONNEY, late of Winthrop, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and 

has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 

directs:—All persons, therefore, having demands 
inst the estate of said deceased are desired to ex- 

hibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to said 

estate are requested to make immediate payment to 

January 22, 1872. 9° FRANCIS FULLER. 

OTICE is hereby given, that the pepeeine has 
been duly appointed Executor on the last will and 

test ument of 

JOHN COLEMAN, late of Windsor, 

in the County of K bec, d 1, intestate, and 

has undertaken that trust by giving vond as the law 

directs: All persons, therefore, having deman¢s 

against the estate of said d are desired to 

exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted to 

said estate are requested to make immediate pay- 

ment to 

Javuuary 22, 1872. 9* JOSEPH W. PATTERSON. 


THE MAINE FARMER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 
BY 
HOMAN & BADGER, 
Office Water Street, ( Granite Hall,) 
? hy > 


3°F: BOARDMAN, } Bditors. 
TERMS + 
$2.00 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 
If not paid within Three Months, $2.50 will 
be charged. 

















LIANNAIH GILL, Administratrix on the Kestate of 
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